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“Unless you ve had my experi- 
ence,” says this mother, “you can't 
realize what it means to ring a 
doorbell, and know a warm wel- 
come awaits you. 


“Since I got my Sonotone, the 
world is a new and wonderful 

lace. People no longer seem aloof, 
a friendly and interested in me. 
They're glad to see me. What a joy 
to talk with everyone casually, to 
hear once more without a strain! 
“That day I got my Sonotone was 
the luckiest of my life. Your cour- 
teous and skillful representative 


Suddenly, I’m Welcome! 


took a personal interest in my 
needs, then fitted me with an in- 
strument exactly right for me. It 
was so light and tiny I could even 
wear it hidden in my hair! And he 
showed me all about using it. How 
can I ever thank your “Mr. Hear- 


ing’ enough? 


~ 


*“Mr. Hearing” in this true reha- 
bilitation report is only one of 
Sonotone’s 800 trained technicians. 
The one nearest you will be glad 
to help you find the hearing aid 
best suited to you, and help you 
return to a useful, happy life. 


SONOTONE. 


“A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing” 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 


AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1957 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 


matters, write 
Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University 





____ Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York —— 
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Here is the missing link !! 


TRANSIST AID* 





TRANSIT AID is the link that fills the gap between your all-transistor 
hearing aid and your TV, radio, or phonograph speaker. 


NOW HEAR EVERY WORD SAID—clearly through your own hear- 
ing aid—plus TRANSIST AID. 


Unit weighs 2 ounces, is 1!/ inches by 2 inches by inch thick . . . worn 


next to hearing aid. 


Nothing to wear out—uses no batteries. 
Children using TRANSIST AID are watching and hearing TV for the 


first time. Classroom use unlimited. 


TRANSIST AID is sent you on a money back guarantee—try it for 10 
days, if not satisfied return for full refund. Unit comes with 20 feet of 
wire and simple instructions for use. Two year written guarantee with 


each unit. 


Send check or money order $14.95 post paid to: 


BESCO 
Box 353 
Burlington, Iowa 


Names and addresses of users on file—also recommendations of parents 


and teachers. 


* TRANSIST AID made only by Burlington Electronic Specialities Co., 
Burlington, Iowa. Patent Pending. 
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You don't need to pay 
$250 to *300 for 


INCONSPICUOUS 
-»: QUALITY 
HEARING AIDS! 


Zenith offers the World’s 
Largest-Selling, Finest Quality 
Hearing Aids at $65 to $165 


If you are hard-of-hearing, you naturally want 
a hearing aid that is inconspicuous . . . some- 
thing dramatically new and different! 

Hearing aid manufacturers and dealers know 
this. That’s why some use such alluring phrases 
as “a miracle of concealed hearing”. . .“unique 
and revolutionary invention”. . . and other ex- 
aggerated claims. But actually, the most important 
difference in better hearing aids today is price! 

How can Zenith offer the finest quality at such 
sensible prices? Zenith’s quality is a result of 
over 38 years of leadership in electronics exclu- 
sively. As for price: if Zenith paid commissions 
of $145 to $160, as some do, even our $65 
model would have to sell for over $200! 

You don’t risk a penny! Every Zenith is sold 
on a genuine Ten-Day Money-Back Guarantee! 

Don’t delay! See Zenith’s exciting line of 4- 
and 5-transistor models at your nearby Zenith 
Hearing Aid Dealer. He’s listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Or mail coupon for free 
catalog and list of dealers in your area. 





The Royalty of 
HEARING AIDS 





NAME 


Zenith Radio Corporation 
Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 42R 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, III. 


Please mail me your new Zenith catalog, and free 
one-year subscription to “Better Hearing.”’ 





SHE is wearing her new Zenith 
Hearing Aid with fashionable slim- 
frame eyeglasses. HE is enjoying 
the new full-powered tiny Zenith 
“Diplomat.” Worn entirely at the 
ear—no dangling cords—less con- 
spicuous than glasses! 


. . . 
FREE ... SAVE $2.00! Send cou- 
pon for free one-year subscription 


to the new illustrated magazine, 
“Better Hearing.” 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 














By the Makers of World-Famous ADDRESS 
Zenith TV and Radio Sets - 
ciTy 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 

THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 





ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
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Plan to attend the Association’s Annual Membership 
Meeting at the Clarke School, Northampton, Massa- 





What Parents Can Do for Their Deaf Child. 
By Mr. and Mrs. George Fellendorf. 

A young deaf child reflects her par- 
ents’ attitudes in an “open letter” 

Schools for Deaf Children (Under Six) 
A new list of over 200 schools in 
the U.S., Puerto Rico, Hawaii and 
Canada 

Beginning Speechreading. By Mary K. Van Wyk. 
A teacher's “how-to-do-it’” article 
written for parents of young deaf 
children 

Library Work with the Deaf. By Patricia Blair Cory. 
A school librarian explains the im- 
portance of library services for deaf 
children 

Volta Bureau Gifts 

The Parents Talk It Over with Harriet Montague 

Classified Ads 
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The April cover pictures a teacher at the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf, Indianapolis, holding the undivided 


attention of her small pupils. 
illustrate a feature in this month’s issue—a 
schools for deaf children under six (see page 157). 
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What Parents Can Do 
For Their Deaf Child 


Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE FELLENDORF 


HEN thinking of the best way to 

present our ideas on the problems 
and privileges of being the parents of a 
deaf child, we thought that the best ap- 
proach would be to present them as they 
might be written by Linda if she were 
asked at some time in the future to re- 
late her experiences. 


A Letter from Linda 


Hello, my name is Linda. I under- 
stand you want me to write a little 
about the good times I had during my 
first five years, so that the parents of 
other little deaf boys and girls might 
get some help and encouragement. I'll 
certainly be glad to do all I can, and 
perhaps I can give some comments that 
will be worthwhile. Of course I hope 
that any parents who read this will keep 
in mind that my Daddy is only a busi- 
nessman working for a small electron- 
ics company, and that my Mommy is 
just an ex-secretary turned mommy, so 
they're certainly not experts in bringing 
up a deaf child. I guess we'll have to 
concede though, that my folks do have 
some experience in rearing girls, be- 
cause I have an older sister Carol, who 
is seven, and a younger sister Joyce, 
who is only two-and-a-half years old. 
And maybe the problems involved in 
raising me so far really haven’t been 
too much different than those that are 
being encountered with the others who 
can hear perfectly. We'll see. 

I guess I should start with a little 
past history so the readers will know 
who I am. My name is Linda Jean 
Fellendorf and I’m just five years old. 
I live in Sea Cliff, New York, and have 
been attending Mill Neck Manor as a 
day student since I was three. 

While I suppose that most parents 
discover the deafness in their children 
in a slightly different way, it might be 
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worthwhile to tell how my folks found 
out that I couldn’t hear. 

I remember we were at a church sup- 
per when I was just about 18 months 
old. I was in a little room with about 
25 other children and there was a lot of 
confusion; mothers were running 
around trying to feed us, older brothers 
and sisters were annoying us by moving 
our chairs, and babies were climbing 
out of their playpens. It was just awful. 
I thought I’d get out of that hubbub, so 
I closed my eyes and sure enough every- 
thing became very peaceful. I know 
Daddy was trying to get me to open my 
eyes to find out what was wrong, be- 
cause he took me up in his arms and 
walked around with me. But I figured 
that the excitement must still be going 
on, so I decided to keep my eyes shut 
for awhile. It was only after Daddy 
put on my coat and took me out in the 
fresh air that I figured it was safe to 
open my eyes again. 

That little incident certainly got my 
mother worried! A few days later we 
visited our family doctor and he began 
to ask a lot of questions—particularly 
since I had made no effort to say 
“Mamma” and other simple little words 
like that. When the doctor got through 
he said it was quite possible that I was 
having trouble hearing. How right he 
was! 

I certainly recall the few weeks after 
we had that visit with the doctor! 
Probably because Mommy did such 
strange things. I remember how when 
I wasn’t looking, she’d turn the radio 
way up and then look at me expectant- 
ly. I was really very sorry that I had 
to disappoint her, but I couldn't hear 
that darned thing so I had no reason to 
turn around. And when I'd be looking 
at a book, Daddy would get behind me 
and try to speak into my ear and make 
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me turn around. Frankly, I didn’t hear 
him, and even if I did, I guess I didn’t 
know what the sound meant. Of course, 
Daddy wasn’t very smart sometimes and 
he’d forget to cover his mouth with his 
hand or a piece of paper. Then, when 
he spoke, his breath would tickle me 
and I’d turn around real quick and 
giggle. That made him feel good! 
That’s when he’d go into the kitchen 
and say to Mommy: “Linda can hear; 
it’s just that sometimes she gets so pre- 
occupied that she doesn’t want to turn 
around.” 

Finally Mommy and Daddy gave up 
their home-grown techniques for trying 
to test my hearing and took me to a 
speech and hearing clinic in New York. 
There I was given the psychogalvanic 
skin resistance test and examined by an 
otologist. The results of these tests 
proved that I was really deaf, and that 
there was no medical cure for the kind 
of deafness that I have. 


Sources of Help 


Well, not long after that visit to the 
clinic my folks began to get busy. | 
guess one of the first things they did 
was to take the advice of a school ad- 
ministrator and write to the Volta Bu- 
reau in Washington, D. C. The Volta 
Bureau was started by Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell as a clearing center for infor- 
mation regarding deafness and the 
teaching of speech. The Volta Bureau 
responded very promptly with several 
pamphlets and reprints of articles which 
emphasized the factors that might have 
caused my deafness, and more impor- 
tantly, what could be done in the way 
of helping me—a deaf child. I know 
that since that time Mommy and Daddy 
have had many contacts with the bu- 
reau and the people down there have 
been a wonderful help. They've sent 
books from the Parents’ Lending Li- 
brary, and they’ve served as a bookstore 
from which we could buy books on the 
subject of speech when we wanted 
copies for our own library. 

And there’s another very important 
service that the Volta Bureau performs 
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for parents that I know my Mommy and 
Daddy feel is really very helpful; that’s 
the publication of the Volta Review. 
This monthly magazine is crammed full 
of interesting articles written by teach- 
ers, otologists, administrators and par- 
ents. I guess my parents just don't 
know how any parents of a deaf child 
can get along without the Volta Review 
to renew their spirits, give them up to 
date information, and well, just help 
them to realize that there is an organi- 
zation that’s working all the time to help 
deaf children and their parents. In the 
Volta Review the parent will soon find 
evidence of the fact that there are a lot 
of wonderful people in this world who 
are concerned about deaf children, and 
how they can be helped to lead happier, 
more productive lives in a_ hearing 
world. 

Another wonderful and helpful ex- 
perience that Mommy and Daddy had 
was when they signed up for the John 
Tracy Clinic Correspondence Course. 
All it took was a letter to 806 West 
Adams Boulevard in Los Angeles, and 
soon we were getting printed lessons 
every month—no charge! I really don’t 
remember if my folks tried to talk to 
me very much before they got that first 
lesson, but things sure picked up after 
that! For a while I had a tough time 
keeping up with them because they 
talked about everything they did, every- 
thing they saw and everything I did. 
After we'd had a few lessons though, 
I guess I finally began to get the idea 
that all this movement of the mouth 
meant something, and soon it all began 
to make sense. The Correspondence 
Course was loaded with ideas of games 
to play, all of which seemed to involve 
putting things together that were the 
same color, or matching pictures of 
similar objects. There were other games 
that had Daddy talking into my ear, 
beating on a tom-tom and clapping 
hands. 

Every month Mommy would sit down 
at the typewriter and write out a re- 
port on my progress to the director of 
the Correspondence Course at the clinic. 
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Of course, for some months there didn’t 
seem to be too much progress. I can 
remember several times during that 
summer when it was warm and I just 
wasn’t in the mood for matching 
wooden blocks. Fortunately for me it 
had only been the week before that the 
Correspondence Course director had 
written us a letter telling Mommy to 
relax, that she was working a little too 
hard at it. She just seemed to know, 
by the tone of Mommy’s letters, what 
sort of problems I was going to come 
up with next. 

I guess these other parents whom 
we're trying to help will also have to 
go through that “searching for a cure” 
stage that my Mommy and Daddy ex- 
perienced. Perhaps for some children 
this stage is the end of the problem 
because there is some obstruction in 
the ear, like wax, which can be removed 
and enable the child to hear. That’s 
where the otologist can really help out. 
But in most cases, like mine, for ex- 
ample, the otologist makes an examina- 
tion and says that he can’t see anything 
wrong. That means that the cause of 
the deafness is somewhere inside and 
almost surely can’t be cured. Many 
parents won't take “no” for an answer, 
and keep going to new doctors hoping 
that one of them will say there is some 
medical cure. Maybe they'll find a 
pediatrician who will say: “Wait awhile 
and it will go away.” Then F guess 
these parents feel they’ve accomplished 
something and they wait a year or two 
or three in the hopes that the deafness 
will miraculously disappear and_ the 
hearing will return. 

There’s no harm in hoping and pray- 
ing—I know my Mommy and Daddy 
will never stop doing just that. But 
there’s also a chance that some harm 
will be done if all you do is hope and 
pray and don't do something more, 
especially during those early years when 
the child is just ready and waiting to 
gobble up knowledge, language, and 
just about anything you might want to 
teach him. When you think about the 
tremendous advances that my sisters 
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made in talking and understanding, 
between the ages of two to six years, 
you can understand why it was so 
important that I get some attention 
during that period of time in my life 
too. If parents just sit back and wait 
for the cure, they’re really taking 
chances with their child’s future. 


Mommy and Daddy had some other 
fortunate experiences when they were 
getting involved with this whole prob- 
lem of deafness. One of their first con- 
tacts after learning that I was deaf was 
with the headmaster of a Lutheran 
school for the deaf which is near our 
home. I think Daddy just met this man 
by chance, at a local industrial fair 
where the school had a booth and was 
giving some rather simple hearing tests 
to impress the public with hearing prob- 
lems and, of course, to let them know 
a little about the school. I know that 
Daddy has often said how much he 
appreciates the help that he got from 
this man. For one thing, he told Daddy 
not to wait but to look into the educa- 
tional needs that I was going to have 
in the near future. He was the one who 
told us about the John Tracy Corre- 
spondence Course, and I guess the 
Volta Bureau, too. But perhaps even 
more important, he convinced my folks 
that they weren’t going to have to face 
the problems of bringing me up all by 
themselves. He mentioned that there 
were many other children with exactly 
the same problems that I had. And 
would you believe it, that fact just never 
seemed to have occurred to Mommy and 
Daddy. Up until that time, I guess, if 
they thought about it at all they just 
assumed that only elderly people or men 
who were in the war were deaf. They 
never even realized that some children 
are born deaf and thus have difficulty 
learning to speak. Looking back on it 
now they think that they must have 
been awfully stupid, but I guess in 
reality they were just human. 

When they realized how little they 
knew about deafness, my folks began 
to do some investigating. For one thing, 
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we went to a clinic again and learned 
more about the psychogalvanic skin 
resistance test. This test is something 
like a lie detector test in that it can 
pretty well tell whether you are hearing 
a sound or not without your giving any 
outward response. It’s good for testing 
us little children because we usually 
arent able to understand all the instruc- 
tions that they would be giving us if 
we were older. The audiologist told 
Daddy a lot about the test and also 
about audiograms. He learned that an 
audiogram is a chart on which is shown 
how much of the high and low tones a 
person can hear. He was shown an 
audiogram of a person who had perfect 
hearing, and then he was shown mine. 
My, what a difference! This short 
“course” in audiometry really set out 
in a clear concise way exactly what the 
effect of my hearing loss was. 

I think this was the first time Mommy 
learned about hearing aids and how 
they work. Daddy had studied electrical 
engineering so he had a little idea. But 
neither of them realized that I could 
begin wearing an aid as soon as | was 
willing to wear one. As far as I know, 
neither of them had ever seen a child 
wearing an aid. Of course at that time 
no one could promise how much help 
I'd get from the aid or whether I'd get 
any help at all. But the audiologist and 
the speech therapist (to whom we spoke 
too) told what had been accomplished 
with other children. They told us about 
the new transistor hearing aids that do 
away with the old battery packs that 
people once had to carry strapped 
around their waists. I know that 
Mommy in particular was relieved to 
hear that my aid could be small and 
lightweight. 

After realizing the amazing fact that 
there were other deaf children in this 
world besides Linda Jean Fellendorf, 
Mommy and Daddy looked up the 
parents of some of these children who 
lived nearby. We'd get together for 
picnics, beach parties and sometimes go 
up to the Bronx Zoo for a day. The 
mothers would talk about a lot of the 
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same things that mothers always talk 
about when they have small children— 
toilet training, eating habits, how to get 
us kids away from television and up to 
bed at night, and so on. 

During these trips the fathers would 
talk more about the future—what sort 
of a school should we go to, day school, 
residential school or public school. They 
also talked about such questions as what 
careers are open to a deaf boy and 
girl, and can a deaf child expect to get 
into a college and graduate? Daddy 
found that he had learned a few things 
that the others hadn’t come across, and 
also that some of the others had learned 
a few things that he hadn’t discovered. 

I know that my folks got help from 
other sources too, although all of them 
may not be available to parents living 
in every section of the country. For 
example, Daddy was able to time his 
vacation one summer so that it coincided 
with the period in which a course was 
being taught on auditory training of 
deaf children at a nearby university. 
Here he had a chance to sit in on 
classes in which teachers of the deaf 
were being trained. It gave him a good 
opportunity to learn what the teachers 
were trying to accomplish in the class- 
room and also get some ideas of things 
he and Mommy might be able to do at 
home to help me in school. But per- 
haps one of the most important things 
both Daddy and Mommy learned (of 
course, even though Mommy wasn’t able 
to attend the class you can be sure she 
got a complete lecture every night) was 
that there are so many wonderful and 
capable people in this world who are 
devoting their lives to the education of 
deaf children. This really was an in- 
spiration to them and I know it gave 
them even greater confidence about my 
future. 

If I went on to list all of the other 
sources that my folks have tried to tap 
for information and background on 
deafness, this letter would be much 
longer. Maybe I should just mention 
that they have talked to speech thera- 
pists, otologists, school administrators 
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and teachers, and with business and 
social acquaintances who have hearing 
losses. From each of these they gained 
something of value even if it was only 
another viewpoint on some _ problem 
or question which they had already 
decided to resolve in some other way. 


Duties of Parents 


Yes, my Mommy and Daddy have 
received help and encouragement from 
many sources that they never even knew 
existed until they learned of my deaf- 
ness. But almost all these wonderful 
people, agencies and books have em- 
phasized very strongly one particular 
point; namely, that the parents them- 
selves have the most important function 
of all to perform in the growth of their 
child. No book, school, teacher, thera- 
pist or magazine article (this one in- 
cluded) can relieve the parents of their 
responsibilities. I know my folks are 
not leaving it up to my school teacher, 
for example, to make sure that I am a 
happy. well-adjusted, well-educated little 
girl. There’s a lot more to achieving 
this than just sending me off to school 
in the morning. I hope I can express 
their feelings the way they appear to 
me. 

First of all, even though I’m only 
five years old, | know my Mommy and 
Daddy pretty well. So I think I can 
speak with some authority on how they 
feel about me, my two sisters, my home 
life and my social life. One of the first 
things I want to mention is the fact that 
little children can usually read their 
parents like a book. I don’t imagine 
that this statement just applies to deaf 
children, although that’s the only direct 
experience I can cite. For example, | 
can tell when Daddy is exasperated with 
one of us kids without his having to do 
any more than give me a look, or 
maybe even by the way he closes the 
door. And when Mommy is a little 
impatient with me, I can tell it without 
her having to say a word. 

I can tell when Mommy and Daddy 
are proud of me too. It’s the look or 
the smile or maybe even the puffing of 
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Daddy’s chest that makes me sure that 
they're awfully glad that I’m their little 
girl and no one else’s. I know that 
my parents have long since accepted the 
fact that I’m going through life with 
a severe hearing loss. Their search 
through the literature and talking to 
other people about my problem is not 
an effort to find a cure, but only an 
effort to make sure that what I have is 
being used to the fullest extent possible. 

The parents of some deaf boys and 
girls seem to have difficulty getting past 
this acceptance stage. They try to put 
off that “terrible” day when they must 
admit to themselves that little Jimmy is 
really deaf and there is no medical cure 
on earth that can help him. This situa- 
tion isn’t helped any by well-meaning 
but uninformed grandparents, relatives 
and friends who keep saying: “Isn’t 
there any cure? What about the wonder 
drugs? I read about an operation that 
was performed on an old lady that re- 
stored her hearing. Wouldn't that help 
Jimmy?” They might also give this 
advice: “Well just wait, he’s just a little 
slow.” 

The results of this nonacceptance can 
be tragic. It may result in overprotec- 
tion of the child. I know what that can 
mean because I’ve had some classmates 
in school that come under that category. 
The teacher in school has enough diffi- 
culty getting any new deaf child organ- 
ized and adjusted, much less a spoiled 
deaf child. And by spoiled I mean one 
who always wants his own way, who 
can’t play with other children, who isn’t 
used to doing some things just because 
Mommy wants him to. 

Another reaction that may result from 
the parents’ difficulty in facing up to 
reality and the inevitability of their 
child’s situation is one of rejection. 
The psychologists say this is really bad. 
It’s bad because children know it pretty 
quickly. We kids can tell when our 
parents don’t want us or are ashamed 
of us, just the same as we can tell when 
someone is pitying us because we're 
deaf. And if it’s our parents who pity 
us, the tendency is to begin to feel 
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that we're not wanted as much as the 
other children in the family. 

Perhaps the best comment that can 
describe my Mommy and Daddy’s feel- 
ing on this whole matter of acceptance 
is the one that comes from the Bible and 
which I know that my folks lean on all 
the time. That is the phrase, “Thy will 
be done on earth as it is in Haven.” 
I know when my parents finally boiled 
down all their questions of “Why?” 
and “How?” and had discussed and 
prayed about my hearing problem for 
some time, they found themselves 
coming right back to that short phrase 
from the Lord’s Prayer. Surprisingly 
enough they had been saying it for 
years without ever really understanding 
what it meant. And all of a sudden 
they understood! From that point on 
there was no question about acceptance. 

But acceptance is only the first of 
our parents’ duties, certainly not the 
last. They’ve got to provide us with 
love, affection, and of course, a respect 
for discipline. They’ve got to include 
in our home life a consistent set of 
values that apply to us deaf children 
just as much as to our hearing brothers 
and sisters. That means permitting us 
to be measured, and thus governed by 
the same social rules as apply to the 
others in the family. 

Our folks have to give us a chance 
for gaining and keeping our self respect. 
No one can maintain an agreeable out- 
look on life when he finds himself fail- 
ing to make the grade in everything he 
tries. Our parents must be careful to 
give us the chance to succeed once in 
awhile, so that we can get our share of 
pats on the back too. Maybe, in fact 
undoubtedly, it won’t be for playing 
the lead in an operetta or winning a 
contest in oratory, but there are some 
things that we can do pretty well and 
it’s up to our parents to see that we get 
a chance to do them once in awhile. 

I think that the responsibility for 
helping us to develop a sense of humor 
also falls on our parents too. | imagine 
that the ability to laugh off certain prob- 
lems and mistakes will be very helpful 
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as I grow older. At our house, for 
example, Daddy and I often have fun 
with Mommy at the dinner table when 
she begins to describe something. From 
the time Mommy was a little girl, I 
guess, she has tended to gesture a great 
deal when she starts to tell about some- 
thing. Well, Daddy and I just sit there 
for awhile and then we begin to imitate 
Mommy. As soon as she realizes what 
she’s been doing, she begins to laugh 
too. The reason it’s so funny is that at 
school I’m always being told not to 
use my hands, but to talk when I’m 
telling something. Mommy wouldn’t be 
a good pupil in my class at school. At 
the table I pretend that I’m the teacher 
and | really scold Mommy! 

There’s also the parents’ duty to pro- 
vide meaningful experiences for helping 
us children in our understanding and 
development of language. For example, 
what better way is there to learn the 
meaning of the word “lion” than to go 
and see one at the zoo? And won't the 
phrase “making a cake” become a per- 
manent part of our language much easier 
if we’ve actually stood up on a chair 
and closely observed exactly how it’s 
done? Our parents have got to make a 
conscious effort to let us in on the many 
everyday experiences that go on and 
also to work up some special experi- 
ences once in awhile too. This is what 
our language, and to a large extent, our 
speech will depend upon. 

And while we're on this subject of 
parents’ responsibilities in the way of 
language and speech, let’s be sure not to 
overlook that seemingly simple factor 
of using speech with us deaf children. 
The experts express it very directly- 
“talk, talk, talk.” If you want your 
deaf children to learn to use speech as 
a communicative process you have to 
use it yourself in your dealings with 
them. You must describe to us what 
you're doing while you're doing it so 
we can get the connection. You must 
tell us the names of things that we see 
on the street, in the newspapers and 
around the house. Also, if we’ve got 
enough hearing to differentiate sound, 
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you can help us to recognize different 
gross sounds and speech sounds by 
calling our attention to them. Some- 
times it’s hard for parents to follow 
through on this sort of thing. I guess it 
gets exasperating to say something over 
and over and still not seem to have it 
understood. But, if it’s something within 
sight or sound it usually gets through 
eventually, and even if it doesn’t, that 
isn’t any cause for real alarm. The 
idea is to make us aware of the use- 
fulness and importance of language, 
not necessarily to understand every 
word that’s spoken to us—especially 
when we're only five years old. There 
are lots of five-year-old hearing children 
who don’t understand everything that’s 
said to them, either. 

And there have been situations too, 
I guess, where children learn something 
and then seem to forget it at times. | 
know in my own case I occasionally 
can't undertsand expressions like “Come 
to bed” and “You can’t have ice cream 
until after supper.” At times like this 
Mommy and Daddy sometimes have to 
use extraordinary measures to refresh 
my memory. But that’s not unusual be- 
cause Carol and Joyce seem to fail in 
comprehending these same expressions 
every so often, too. 

I wonder if all parents appreciate the 
necessity of maintaining a “hearing at- 
mosphere” in the home and in all 
family activities. Almost every so-called 
deaf child has some amount of residual 
hearing. It seems to be generally ac- 
cepted that child’s future in terms of 
speech and many other areas depends 
on how well he is trained to use the 
small amount of hearing that he may 
have. If the parents are alert to oppor- 
tunities for putting the child’s hearing 
to useful purposes, they can bring this 
awareness of sound into sharper focus, 
and considerably aid the job of the 
teacher or speech therapist. At our 
house we have earphones on the tele- 
vision set and on the phonograph. When 
I come downstairs in the morning in 
my pajamas, I can put on the head- 
phones and look at TV until Mommy 
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comes down with my aid. Often on 
weekends we'll have a lot of fun play- 
ing children’s records that we can all 
act out. It’s a little difficult being an 
airplane with a set of headphones on, 
but with care it can be done. 

Our hearing atmosphere doesn’t end 
with the TV and the phonograph, how- 
ever. We listen for the sound of our 
dog barking. I know now that when she 
barks there’s generally someone at the 
door, so I’m usually the official greeter 
in our house. Unfortunately I can also 
say that I know what it sounds like 
when a dish breaks. When we were at 
the zoo last year Daddy got us to the 
lion house just at feeding time, so now 
I know just how a lion roars when he’s 
hungry. I’ve even gotten so that I can 
tell when Daddy gets careless and sets a 
dish down too hard on the kitchen table. 
Our teacher at school has told us to be 
careful with the dishes, so when I’m at 
home I try to make sure that Daddy 
puts the butter plate down very gently. 

There are other areas of responsibility 
for the parents of a deaf child that can 
probably be summed up in a few words 
as this letter already seems to be long. 
My folks think that parents should make 
it their business to find out more about 
deafness—what some of the causes are, 
how the ear works, the history of the 
education of the deaf, the advantages of 
the oral over the manual approach, the 
advantages and disadvantages of resi- 
dential schools, day schools, and public 
schools. This doesn’t mean that parents 
must try out all the cures they read 
about, or test out each of the educa- 
tional techniques that they hear about. 
It does mean that they should be aware 
of these things, if for no better purpose 
than to be able to reply with reasonable 
understanding to the great variety of 
questions from friends and _ relatives. 
The Volta Bureau will lend books from 
the Parents’ Library. Most teachers, 
educators and otologists will be happy 
to tell parents what they know about 
any question that is asked. 

Also, parents have a_ responsibility 
for providing social contacts for their 
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child so that he can practice getting 
along in situations where his deafness 
may not be recognized as a basis for 
either better or worse treatment than 
the other children. In some homes this 
may mean weekly attendance at Sunday 
school, or enrollment in nursery school 
for a preschool child. It may mean 
encouraging neighborhood children to 
play in your yard or in your home, and 
may even go as far as adding another 
child or two to the household to gain 
“built-in” companionship. 

To conclude then, perhaps I should 
sum up what my Mommy and Daddy 
think their job has been to date and 
what it is going to be for many years. 

First of all, they think that their 
greatest single duty is to keep me 
healthy, happy and interested in life. 
They feel that if they can accomplish 
this, they have given the professionals 
who will have the primary responsibility 
for teaching me to read, write and speak 
the best possible “material” to work 
with. If I’m going to be emotionally 
disturbed, antagonistic, unable to get 
along with other children and unable 
to adhere to discipline, then a good part 
of the time I'll be spending with these 
professionally trained people will have 
to be spent in getting me in a condition 


where I can learn what they’re ready 
to give me. In a very real sense this is 
a waste of their time. 

To accomplish this big responsibility, 
Mommy and Daddy know they’re going 
to have to have patience—which is very 
often difficult to come by. They know 
they're going to have to have persever- 
ance to carry out any special instruc- 
tions or homework that is set up by 
my teacher for them to do. They know 
they're going to have to keep remind- 
ing themselves to look on me first as 
a child and then as a deaf child in order 
to insure that they don’t concentrate’ 
so much on my handicap that they 
forget about me. 

And, when they've carried out this 
responsibility to the best of their ability, 
they know they're going to have to 
depend on me to do my share. They 
also know that Almighty God, who gave 
them the privilege of being my parents 
in the first place, is going to have to 
be on hand all the time to help out, 
particularly in the rough spots. 

So with all this help and cooperation 
my folks, and any of you parents who've 
read through this letter, can be sure 
that things are going to work out for 
all the Lindas and Jimmys who have 
severe hearing losses. 








Hold That Sound! 


We are a group of retired teachers and other deafened adults who meet once 
a week at the Willis and Elizabeth Martin Public School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. There we have the use of one of 
the especially equipped classrooms after the children have been dismissed. The 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education supplies a trained teacher. Each desk is 
equipped with binaural hearing aids. Microphones, a record player and charts 
are in the room. We are earnest students because we can see that the results 
are worth the effort. Besides, it is fun to learn when we all laugh together. No 
more straining or embarrassment in trying to cover up mistakes in word recogni- 
tion. Now we are taught how to recognize slight differences in sound that have 
been escaping us. 

I am an example of the great value of this training. With a 95 per cent hearing 
loss I still surprise doctors and nurses by recognizing words, sentences and 
numbers by sound alone. I hope every city will have such a class in the public 
school system. Just ask for it. That is what we did.—Mrs. Alice V. Wilson. 
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Schools for Deaf Children (Under Six) 


This list of schools is based upon the most complete information available at the time of 
publication. Since new classes are constantly being organized, it is difficult to maintain an 
up-to-date list. Anyone having information about such classes, or others which have been 
omitted, is asked to write the Volta Bureau. 

Most residential schools also accept day pupils, and in some cases the minimum entrance 
age for day pupils is lower than the age given here. Parents interested in a particular school 
should write directly to the school for more complete information. 

Severely hard of hearing children are accepted at all schools having a program for the 
deaf. It is suggested that parents of children with moderate hearing losses, who are in need 
of special help, contact the heads of schools and classes listed here for advice about local 
facilities available. Speech and hearing therapy for such children is offered at all clinics and 
hearing societies included in this list. 

Superior numbers 1 and 2, following the name of a school or class, indicate that aphasic 
and/or mentally retarded deaf are accepted. Throughout the list No. 1 refers to aphasic 
children, and No. 2 to mentally retarded deaf. In all cases mentally retarded children must 
be considered educable, and in many cases there is a minimum I.Q. requirement. Admission 
of children with multiple handicaps generally requires a personal interview and approval of 
local school authorities. 

In this list the minimum entrance age appears in years and months. For example, 2.6 is 
given for two and one-half years. Schools and classes in Canada, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
appear at the end of the list. Postal zones, where known, have been included at the end of 
the school address. 


Kindof | Ageof 


School and Location school | entrance 
Alabama 3 ? , ; shia 
Birmingham: Jr. League Speech & Hearing Center’? 
1120 South 28th Place pub. day | 2 
Arizona A ss | 
Phoenix: Easter Seal Preschool for the Deaf 
7211 N. 7th Street priv. day | 2.6 
Tucson: Tucson Preschool Class for the Deaf } 
1200 W. Speedway pub. day | 3 
California s : 
Alhambra: Alhambra Day Clases for the Deaf | 
100 South Granada pub. day | 1.6 
Burlingame: Burlingame Day School for the Deaf | 
Roosevelt School, Vancouver & Bdwy. pub. day 3.6 
Ceres: Ceres Classes for the Deaf,? Ceres | 
Elementary School, P.O. Box 307 pub. day | 3 
Compton: Aural Education Department, Theodore 
Roosevelt School, 1927 San Vincente Blvd. pub. day | 3 
Fresno: Alice Birney School, Class for the Deaf'.? | 
Cornell Avenue pub. day | 3 
Glendale: Mark Keppel Elementary School? 
Class for Deaf, 730 Glenwood Road (2) pub. day 3 
La Mesa: Rolando Elementary School, Class for 
the Deaf, 6925 Tower Street pub. day 3 
Lawndale: Anderson School, Class for the Deaf!.? 
4110 W. 154th Street pub. day 3 
Los Angeles: John Tracy Clinic 
806 W. Adams Blvd. (7) | priv.day | 2 
Hyde Park Boulevard School? | 
3140 Hyde Park Boulevard (43) | pub. day | 3 
Mary E. Bennett School? 
166 S. Burlington Avenue (57) | pub, day 3 
Oakland: Oakland Day School for the Deaf 
Hawthorne School, 1700 28th Ave. (1) | pub. day 3 
Orosi: Orosi Elementary School, Class for the Deaf 
P.O, Box X-1 | pub. day 3 
Porterville: Porterville Elementary School, Class | 
for the Deaf, P.O. Box 1150 | pub. day 3 





1 Also accepts aphasic children. 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
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Richmond 
Riverside: 


Sacramento: 


San Diego: 


San Francisco: 
San Jose: 


Santa Monica: 
Santa Rosa: 


Visalia: 
Watsonville: 


Colorado 
Denver: 


Connecticut 
Mystic: 
West Hartford: 


Delaware 
Wilmington: 


District of Columbia 
Washington: 


Plorida 
Jacksonville: 


Miami: 
Orlando: 


St. Augustine: 


orgia 
Atlanta: 
Columbus: 
Moultrie: 


Tllinois 
Champaign: 


Chicago: 


School and Location 


Preschool Class for Deaf & Hard of Hearing, 
Nystrom Elementary School, 10th & Maine 
California School for the Deaf 

3044 Horace Street 

Fremont Elementary School, Class for 

the Deaf, 2420 N Street (16) 

Starr King School, Class for the Deaf! 
1912 Mission Avenue (21) 

Oral Deaf Classes, San Diego City Schools? 
Education Center, Park Blvd. at El Cajon (3) 
Gough School for the Deaf 

1945 Washington (9) 

San Francisco Hearing & Speech Center 
1609 Scott Street (15) 

Hester Grammar School, Class for the Deaf 
1460 The Alameda 

Special Auditory Training Classes 

Unified School Dist., 408 Almaden Ave. (10) 
Madison School, Class for the Deaf? 
1000 Arizona Street 

Hearing Class, Lincoln School 

8th and Davis 

East Union School for the Deaf 
Tri-County School for the Deaf 
Corner Martinelli and Glemar 


John Evans School 
11th and Acoma (4) 


Mystic Oral School! 
American School for the Deaf 
139 N. Main St 


Charles B. Lore School, Oral Deaf Class 
4th and Bayard 


Kendall School for the Deaf 
Kendall Green, NE (2) 
Washington Hearing Society? 
1934 Calvert St... NW (9) 


Child Guidance and Speech Correction 
Clinic,! 635 Ocean Street 

Miramar Elementary School 

109 N.E. 19th Street (36) 

Forrest Park School, Class for the Deaf}2 
1600 Fairvilla Rd. 

Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind? 
San Marco Avenue 


Jr. League School for Speech Correction, 
Inc.,! 2020 Peachtree Road, NW (9) 
Columbus School for Speech Correction! 
1425 Third Avenue 

Moultrie Speech and Hearing Center! 

901 5th Street, SW 


Colonel Wolfe Elem. School, Class for 
the Deaf, 403 E. Healey Street 
Alexander Graham Bell School? 

3730 N. Oakley Ave. (18) 

Corkery School, Class for the Deaf 
2510 South Kildare (23) 

James B. Ward Elem. School, Class for 
the Deaf,!? 2701 S. Shields Ave. (16) 
Lowell School, Classes for the Deaf 
3320 Hirsch Street (51) 

Oliver H. Perry School, Classes for 
the Deaf,? 9128 University Avenue (19) 


1 Also accepts aphasic children. 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
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Decatur: 
East St. Louis: 
Elgin: 
Elmhurst: 
Evanston: 
Jacksonville: 
Moline: 
Normal: 

Oak Park: 
Pekin: 

Quincy: 
Rockford: 


Springfield: 


Winnetka: 
Worth: 


Indiana 
Evansville: 


Indianapolis: 


Muncie: 


Iowa 
Council Bluffs: 


Davenport: 


Kansas 
Kansas City: 


Wichita: 


Kentucky 
Covington: 


Louisville: 


Louisiana 
Marrero: 


New Orleans: 


Shreveport: 


ine 
Portland: 


Maryland 
Baltimore: 





School and Location 








Parker Elementary School? 

6800 S. Stewart Avenue (21) 

Washington School, Room for Acoustically 
Handicapped, 400 S. Maffit Street 
Jefferson School, Classes for the Deaf 
1800 N. 25th 

Franklin School, Day Class for the Deaf}? 
Dupage and Gifford 

Hawthorne School, Day Class for the Deaf 
145 Arthur St. 

Orrington School, Classes for the Deaf 
2646 Orrington Ave. 

Illinois School for the Deaf 

125 Webster 

Moline Day School for the Deaf 

1015 16th Avenue 

Illinois State Normal University’ 

Class for the Deaf, Laboratory School 
Longfellow School, Day Class for the Deaf 
Highland & Jackson 

Franklin School, Pekin Class for Children 
with Impaired Hearing, 100 Broadway 
Irving School, Classes for the Deaf 

9th & Payson Avenue 

Wight School, Classes for Deaf 

1358-4th Avenue 

Springfield Classes for Children with 
Impaired Hearing,’ Hay-Edwards School 
Lawrence Avenue & Pasfield 

Skokie Junior High School, Class for 

the Deaf, 520 Glendale Avenue 

Elim Christian School! 

Box 247 


Glenwood Elementary School, Classes for 
the Deaf,':? 901 Sweetser (13) 

Indiana State School for the Deaf? 

1200 East 42nd Street (5) 

Indianapolis Speech & Hearing Center, 
Inc.,}}2 615 N. Alabama Street (4) 
Jefferson-Harry Mock School, Classes for 
the Deaf, Adams and Mound 


Iowa School for the Deaf? 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Oral Deaf Day School? 
1144 Main St. 


Hearing and Speech Department! 
University of Kansas Medical Center 
Institute of Logopedics'? 

2400 Jardine Drive (14) 


Center for Acoustically Handicapped 
Fourth District School, 1528 Scott St. 
Louisville Deaf Oral School 

1320 South Fourth St. (8) 


Chinchuba Institute 

Box 65, Barataria Blvd. 

Tulane Speech and Hearing Center 
1430 Tulane Avenue (12) 

Line Avenue Elementary School! 
1830 Line Avenue 


Maine School for the Deaf 
85 Spring Street (3) 


William S. Baer School'-? 
Warwick above W. North Avenue (16) 


1 Also accepts aphasic children. 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
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| pub. day 
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pub. day 
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pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. day 
pub. day 
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res. 
| 
| pub. day 
} 
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| pub. day 


pub. day 


pub. res. 
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priv. day 
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priv. res. 


pub. day 
priv. day 

priv. res. 
priv. day 
pub. day 


pub. res. 


| pub. day 





Age of 
entrance 


3.6 
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Age of 


Kind of 
School and Location school entrance 
Frederick: Maryland State for the Deaf d 
306 S. Market Street pub. res 5 
Massachusetts : : 
Beverly: Beverly Schcol for the Deaf 
‘ 6 Echo Avenue priv. res 4 
Boston: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,'?* Boston Health 
Dept., West End Unit, 25 Blossom St. pub. day 1 
Fitchburg: Nursery Schcol for Deaf and Hard of Hear- 
ing Children, Out-patient Dept. 
Burbank Hospital pub. day 1 
jowell: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
- Hearing Children,)}2* Lowell Girls Club 
220 Worthen Street pub. day 1 
, : Lynn Day Class for Deaf* 
synn: 4) } ; 
en 56 Blossom St pub. day 
New Bedford: New Bedford Day Class for the Deaf? , 
Hosea M. Knowlton School, North County St pub. day ) 
Northampton: Clarke School for the Deaf : 
Round Hill Road priv. res 4.6 
Pittsfield: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,':?* 31 Wendell Ave. | pub. day 1 
Quincy: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,':?* Quincy Health 
Dept. Bldg., 1120 Hancock St pub. day ] 
Randolph: Boston School for the Deaf denom 
800 North Main Street res. 4 
Roxbury: Horace Mann School for the Deaf? 
Kearsarge Avenue (19) pub. day 2.6 
Salem: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,':*:* Salem Health Center 
5 Broad Street pub. day 1 
Springfield: Elias Brookings School, Classes for 
the Deaf,? 367 Hancock Street (5) pub. day 4.7 
Taunton: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,':2:* Cohonnet School pub. day 1 
Waltham: Waltham Nursery School for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing,':2;* Waltham Public 
Library, 735 Main Street priv. day 1 
Watertown: Nursery School for Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing Children,!:2;> Hosmer School, 
Winthrop Street pub. day 1 
Winchester: Sarah Fuller Foundation for Little 
Deaf Children, Inc.,+2 3 Wyman Court at home 1.10 
Worcester: School for the Deaf at Worcester 
Upsala Street School (4) pub. day 3 
Michigan P 
Battle Creek: Ann J. Kellogg School, Classes for the 
Deaf,':? Champion Street pub. day 9 
Dearborn: Harvey H. Lowrey School, Classes for 
the Deaf, 6601 Jonathon pub. day 3 
Detroit: Detroit Day School for the Deaf? 
6045 Stanton Avenue (8) pub. day 3 
Lutheran School for the Deaf denom. 
6861 E. Nevada Avenue (34) res. 4 
Ferndale: William Howard Taft School, Class for 
the Deaf, 427 Allen Street (20) pub. day 2 
Flint: Michigan School for the Deaf pub. res. 5 
Grand Rapids: Oral School for the Deaf: 
1250 Sigsbee S.E. (6) pub. day 3 
Kalamazoo: Harold Upjohn School for the Deaf? 
Kalamazoo Day School, 2351 S. Park pub. day 2.6 
Muskegon: Oral Deaf Class, Marquette School pub. day 5 
Pontiac: Pontiac Preschool Deaf Room, Whitfield 
School, 2000 Orchard Lake Road pub. day 3 
Ypsilanti: Rackham School of Special Education 
Eastern Michigan College pub. res. 2 


1Also accepts aphasic children. 

2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 

® Multiple handicapped children admitted at discretion of teacher in charge. 
Children under six admitted on approval of superintendent of schools. 
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Minnesota 
Duluth: 


Faribault: 


Minneapolis: 


St. Paul: 


Mississippi 
Jackson: 


Missouri 
Kansas City: 


St. Louis: 


University City: 
Montana 

Great Falls: 
Nebraska 

Lincoln: 


Omaha: 


New Hampshire 
Greenfield: 


New Jersey 
Newark: 
Paterson: 
West Trenton: 

New Mexico 
Albuquerque: 


Santa Fe: 


New York 
Buffalo: 


Lake Ronkonkoma: 


Mill Neck: 


New York: 


Rochester: 
Rome: 


Syracuse: 





School and Location 


Classes for the Deaf, Lincoln Elem 

School, 2427 W. 4th St. (6) 

Minnesota School for the Deaf 

Box 440 

Agassiz School! 

510 W. 38 Street (9) 
Minneapolis Hearing Society? | 
1722 Hennepin Avenue (3) 
Jefferson School, Class for the Deaf 
90 Western Avenue (2) 

St. Paul Hearing Society, Inc. | 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. (1) | 


Magnolia Speech School 
261 Lexington 


Troost School, Classes for the Deaf!.? 
5915 Forest (10) 

Central Institute for the Deaf! 

818 South Kingshighway (10) 
Gallaudet School for the Deaf 

1616 South Grand Boulevard (4) 

St. Joseph Institute for Deaf 

1483 82nd Boulevard (14) 


Easter Seal Center! | 
817 Second Ave. South 


Prescott School, Class for the Deaf 
2024 South 20th Street (2) 
Nebraska School for the Deaf 

3223 North 45th Street (3) 


Crotched Mountain School for the Deaf! 


Bruce Street School! 

45 Bruce Street (3) 

Day School for the Deaf, Public School #2 
Passaic Street (1) 

New Jersey School for the Deaf? 


Pre-Schcol Nursery of the New Mexico 
Hearing Society, 1001 2nd N.W. 

New Mexico School for the Deaf 

1060 Cerrillos Road 


St. Mary’s School for the Deaf? 
2253 Main Sfreet (14) 

Suffolk School for Deaf Children | 
Smithtown Boulevard | 
Mill Neck Manor 

Box 12 

Junior High School 47!-2 

225 East 23rd St. (10) 

Lexington School for the Deaf 

904 Lexington Ave. (21) 

St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf!.2 

1000 Hutchinson River Parkway (65) 
Wright Oral School 

124 East End Avenue (28) 

Rochester School for the Deaf 

1545 St. Paul Street (21) 

Central New York School for the Deaf 
713 North Madison Street (1) 

Percy Hughes School, Class for the Deaf 
345 Jamesville Ave. (10) 

Syracuse University Nursery School!.2 
805 S. Crouse Avenue (10) 





1 Also accepts aphasic children. 


2 Also accepts 
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Kind of 











| 
School and Location school | entrance 
White Plains: New York School for the Deaf | : | 
555 Knollwood Road | priv.res. | 3 
North Carolina : x | _— iu 
Morganton: North Carolina School for the Deaf}? pub. res. : 
Ohio : | 
Canton: Belden School, Classes for the Deaf 
2115 Georgetown Rd., N.E. pub. day 3 
Cincinnati: Hays Elementary School, Classes for | i 
the Deaf, 1035 Mound Street (3) pub. day 3 
St. Rita School for the Deaf denom. 
1720 Glendale Milford Rd. (15) | res. 4 
Cleveland: Alexander Graham Bell School? | 
2390 East 55th Street (4) pub. day 3 
Cleveland Hearing and Speech Center | 
11206 Euclid Avenue (6) | priv. day 1 
Columbus: Indianola Elementary Day School for 
the Deaf, 140-16th Ave. (1) pub. day 3 
Dayton: Kennedy School for the Deaf | | 
240 Wyoming St. (9) pub. day | 3 
East Cleveland Chambers School, Classes for the Deaf 
14121 Shaw Avenue (12) pub. day 3 
Fremont: Fremont Day School for Deaf | 
Buckland Avenue pub. day 5 
Mansfield: Mansfield City Schools for the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing, P.O. Box 17 pub. day 3 
Steubenville: toosevelt School, Class for the Deaf 
Maryland Avenue pub. day 4 
Warren: Day School for the Deaf, Market St. pub. day 3 
Youngstown: Oral Day School for the Deaf, 
Adams School, Cooper St. (2) pub. day 3 
Zanesville: Zanesville Day School for Deaf and Hard } 
of Hearing, Munson School, Brighton Blvd. pub. day 3.6 
Oklahoma 
Chickasha: Jane Brooks Foundation 
Box 248, Oklahoma College for Women priv. res. 2.6 
Oklahoma City: Speech & Hearing Clinic, School for the 
Deaf,' 800 N.E. 13th St. (4) pub. day 2.6 
Sulphur: Oklahoma State School for the Deaf? 
E. 10th & Tahlequah pub. res. 4.6 
Tulsa: Longfellow Elem. School, Classes for } 
Deaf & Hard of Hearing, 1240 E. 5th Place | pub. day 4 
Tulsa Day School for the Deaf? 
1240 E. 5th Place (6) pub. day 4 
Oregon 
Medford: Junior Service League Kindergarten! 
616 Victory Street priv. day 2 
Portland: Hosford Day School for the Deaf 
2303 S.E. 28th Place (15) | pub. day 4 
Portland Center for Hearing & Speech! 
Room 402, 220 S.W. Alder St. (4) priv. day 1.8 
Tucker-Maxon Oral School | 
2860 S.E. Holgate Blvd. (2) priv. day 3.6 
Salem: Oregon State School for the Deaf 
999 Locust pub. res. 4 
Pennsylvania 
Erie: Erie Day School for the Deaf? : 
Wayne School, 650 East Ave. pub. day 5 
Lancaster: The Hearing Conservation Center of 
Lancaster Co.,! 427 N. Duke St. priv. day 1.6 
Philadelphia: Archbishop Ryan Memorial Institute denom. 
3509 Spring Garden St. (4) res. 3 
Friends of the Deaf Nursery School? 
1516 W. Girard Ave. (30) priv. day 2 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
7500 Germantown Avenue (19) priv. res. 4 
Willis & Elizabeth Martin Public School? 
22nd and Brown Streets (30) pub. day 4 
Pittsburgh; DePaul Institute,? Castlegate Ave. (26) denom. 
res. 2 


1 Also accepts aphasic children. 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
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Scranton: 
Wilkes-Barre: 


Rhode Island 
Providence: 


South Carolina 


Charleston: 
Columbia: 


South Dakota 
Sioux Falls: 


Tennessee 
Memphis: 


Texas 
Austin: 


Dallas: 

Fort Worth: 
Houston: 
Pasadena: 
Port 


Arthur: 


San Antonio: 
Wichita Falls: 


Utah 
Ogden: 


Provo: 

Salt 
Vermont 

Brattleboro: 


Rutland: 


Vir 


Newport News: 


Staunton: 


Washington 
Seattle: 


Spokane: 
Tacoma: 
Vancouver: 


Lake City: 


School and Location 
tauh Nursery School, c/o Dept. of Audiology, 
Eye and Ear Hosp., 230 Lothrop St. (13) 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 
300 E. Swissvale Ave., Edgewood (18) } 
State Oral School for the Deaf | 
1800 N. Washington Avenue (9) 
School for Hearing Handicapped Children 
Kirby Health Center, 71 N. Franklin St. 


Rhode Island School for the Deaf? 


520 Hope Street (6) 


Jr. League School of Speech Correction?? 
79 Alexander Street 

Jr. League Speech and Hearing Clinic’? 
2720 Lee Street 


South Dakota School for the Deaf 
1800 East 10th St 
Idlewild Oral Day School for the Deaf 


1950 Linden Avenue (4) 
Memphis Speech & Hearing Center! 
Fourth Floor, Eve Hall, 874 Monroe (3) 


Austin Pre-School Hearing Center 
301 Nelvag 

Dallas Pilot Institute for the 
4909 Cedar Springs (19) 
Opti-Mrs. Listening Eye Pre-School 
T.C.U, Campus 
Houston School for 
5111 Austin St. (4) 
Pasadena Independent School District, 
Class for the Deaf,? 204 E. Bdwy. 
Sunnyside Speech and Hearing 
1546 Seventh Street 

Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta Drive 
The School of Listening Eyes, Inc. 
3015 Avenue I 


Deaf 


Deaf Children 


Center! 


(12) 


Utah School for the Deaf 

846 20th Street 

Speech & Hearing Clinic? 

Brigham Young University 

Clinic Preschool for Hearing & Speech 
Impaired Children, University of Utah, 
Building 413, 1699 East 5th South 


Austine School, 


Vermont Association 
88 Park St. 


120 Maple St. | 
for the Crippled, Inc.1 | 


Hampton Correction 
Inc., 3301 Marshall Avenue 


Roads Speech } 
| 
Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blina?.| 


Center, 


Seattle Hearing and Speech Center 

1229 10th Avenue North (2) 

Seattle Public Schools, Classes for 

the Deaf, 815 4th Avenue North (9) 
University Heights School, Class for the 
Deaf, University Way and East 50th (5) 
Edna E. Davis S¢hool* 

West 1723 Seventh Ave. (43) | 
Tacoma-Pierce County School for Crippled 
Children,’ 50th and East Roosevelt 
Washington State School for the Deaf 
2901 East 7th Street 


1 Also accepts aphasic children, 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
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priv. day 
priv. res. 


pub. res. 


priv. res 
pub. res 
clinic 


priv. day 


pub. res 


pub. day 


priv. day 


priv. day 
priv. day 
priv. day 
priv. day 
pub. day 


priv. day 
priv. res. 


priv. day 


pub. res. 


priv. day 


pub. day 
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priv. day 
priv. day 
pub. res, 
priv. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 
pub. day 


pub. res. 
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| Kind of Age of 
School and Location | school entrance 
West Virginia 


Romney: West Virginia Schools for the Deaf 


and the Blind pub. res 
Wisconsin 
Delavan: Wisconsin School for the Deaf2.5 
309 Walworth Avenue pub. res 
Eau Claire: Eau Claire School for the Deaf 
304 N. Dewey Street pub. day } 
Green Bay: School for the Deaf, S. Madison St. pub. day 3 
Kenosha: Class for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
6811 18th Ave pub. day 5 
La Crosse: Washburn School, Classes for the Deaf 
Sth and Main Streets pub. day { 
Madison: Lapham Public School, Dept. for Deaf & 
Hard of Hearing, 1045 E. Dayton St. pub. day 3.6 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Hearing Society 
332 W. Wisconsin Ave. (3) priv. day 1 
Neesxara-Binner School, Classes for the 
Deaf, 1601 N. Hawley Road (8) pub. day 3 
Oshkosh: School for the Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing,’:? Hazel and Melvin Sts. pub. day 3 
Shorewood: Classes for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Atwater School, 2100 E. Capital Drive (11) pub. day 
Stevens Point: Stevens Point Day School for Deaf 
P. J. Jacobs High School | pub. day 3 
Superior: Superior Day School for Deaf 
1812 Wyoming Avenue pub. day 4 
Wausau: Wausau Day School for Deaf? 
428 Randolph Street pub. day 3 
Canada 
Alberta: Alberta School for the Deaf 
113 Street & 63 Avenue, Edmonton pub. res 5 
Ontario: Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville? | pub. res 
Gibson School, Class for the Deaf 
Barton and Birch, Hamilton pub. day 5 
Cambridge Street School, Class for the 
Deaf,)? Cambridge Street, Ottawa | pub. day rl 
St. Monica’s School, Class for the Deaf 
14 Broadway Street, Toronto pub. day 
Sunny View School, Class for the Deaf 
450 Blythwood Road, Toronto pub. day 3 
Quebec: Education for Hearing Handicapped 
Children, Inc., c/o Cote des Neiges 
School, 3706 Coronet Rd., Montreal priv. day 3.6 
Hawaii 
Honolulu: Diamond Head School, 3440 Leahi Ave. (15) pub. res 5 
Puerto Rico 
Santurce: St. Gabriel’s School for the Deaf 
Calle San Jorge—Parada 43 denom. ! 3 


1 Also accepts aphasic children. 
2 Also accepts mentally retarded deaf. 
5 Children under six admitted by special permission 





A DEAF BOY’S ACCEPTANCE 

(The following is an excerpt from a letter written to Miss Ruth Bender, Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center, by Mrs. Betty Blakemare.) 
Last week we were thinking of you a lot. Allen 


he has fashioned all sorts of things from balsa wood. 
was presented to us Friday with a huge grin. Using an old cord, Allen had made a wooden 


hearing aid, complete with ear button, plug and all. He was so very pleased that I’m sure he 
must be extra fond of the real aid. It’s a very crude job, but no detail is missing. Since he 
makes only articles of which he is very fond we believe he likes his hearing aid even more 
than we'd hoped. Since its use is often frustrating, and sometimes a handicap to play, we were 
afraid he’d sometimes be resentful of its necessity. Evidently we’d worried needlessly. 


got a jigsaw for Christmas. Since then 
One that surprised and pleased us most 
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Y assignment for the Volta Re- 

view was to write an article on 
beginning lipreading, specifically for 
parents of preschool deaf children. | 
feel that speechreading is a more inclu- 
sive term, but even that is too limited 
in a discussion of home help. Perhaps 
if we did not discuss by subjects, par- 
ents would have a better over-all pic- 
ture. 

Many articles offer basically the same 
advice, and yet parents still say: “What 
can I do?” What they can do is actu- 
ally so simple that its importance is 
often overlooked. I am_ constantly 
amazed at the difference in the way each 
parent treats his deaf child during a 
visit to my office. Many of them have 
read articles and taken correspondence 
work, but when they talk to the child 
it is a most unnatural process. This is 
the beginning of speechreading for most 
of these children, and the beginning is 
all wrong. Some talk and violently wave 
their hands at the same time. In such a 
case how can a child be expected to 
watch the mouth instead of the hands? 
The same results can be obtained by 
waving the hands without talking. Some 
parents talk, but neglect to wait until 
the child is looking. Others talk too, 
hut do not give the child a chance to 
show that he has understood. They are 
used to taking care of his every need 
and take pleasure in so doing. They 
are so afraid he will feel frustrated that 
they feel it is better to step in quickly 
before he becomes upset. 

Many parents talk only to dispense 
vital information. There are no jibes 
and nonsense prattle that are so much a 
part of parents’ and young children’s 


Miss Van Wyk is director of Sunshine Cottage, 
San Antonio, Tex., and is an auxiliary director of 
the Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf. 
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Beginning Speechreading 


Mary K. Van Wyk 


conversations. In attempting to make 
it easier for their child to understand, 
they use unnatural and stilted language. 
Many use single words and mouth them, 
feeling it will help their child. 

To sum it up, most parents are not 
natural when communicating with their 
deaf children. Some of them have re- 
marked to me: “You talk to the babies 
as though they could understand you.” 
Others will say, when I start talking to 
their child: “He doesn’t hear” or “He 
can't talk, ma’am.” Is that any reason 
for mé to stop talking? 

What, specifically, are some sugges- 
tions to help those of you who are par- 
ents of young deaf children? 

First, talk to your child every time he 
looks at you. Keep a cheerful expres- 
sion on your face so he will feel that 
this is a pleasurable experience. Don’t 
make the mistake of demanding his 
complete attention only when you want 
to reprimand him. If you condition 
him to expect unpleasantness when he 
looks, he certainly won't look very 
often. By utilizing every quick glance 
for some little pleasant interaction be- 
tween you and your child, you will soon 
find that he is looking to you more and 
more. As he learns the need for look- 
ing at you, it is up to you to increase 
the length of your conversations and so 
increase his attention span. 

When this idea of attention has been 
learned, your child is ready for some 
more formal help. Start telling him the 
names of certain objects. Choose ob- 
jects with which he comes in daily con- 
tact. For example, you could say to 
your child every day: “Johnny, this is 
your shoe. Can you put on your shoe? 
Let Mother help you put on one 
shoe. You put on the other shoe. Let 
Mother tie this shoe. Now, let Mother 
tie your other shoe.” Note the number 
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of times the word shoe has been spoken 
and each time it is at the end of the 
sentence where it will be most readily 
understood. Similar conversations 
should be carried on constantly and 
should revolve around some particular 
word. When your child understands 
the word, provide opportunities to check 
and be sure he retains it. Also, broad- 
en it to include more than his own 
shoes—for example, shoes of other col- 
ors, big shoes, little shoes. 

I call everything by name and so he!p 
the child to build a speech and speech- 
reading vocabulary as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Therefore, my four year olds are 
expected to make an attempt to say 
“more broccoli, please” or “I don’t have 
any gum,” if the need is there. To me 
it isn’t important if each word must be 
said by the parent and repeated one at a 
time by the child. Before long you will 
find you can put two words together. 
In a year or two, at most, the child 
should be able to repeat a whole sen- 
tence and use simple spontaneous sen- 
tences without help. 

We introduce children to sentences al- 
most from the very first. Since verbs 
pose such a problem for the deaf child, 
more drill is obviously needed. How 
much better to give this in everyday 
conversation rather than in the formal 
classroom situation. 

Use only natural language and don't 
be afraid to include the everyday slang 
expressions. They are a real part of our 
language and the deaf child will sound 
strange if he never uses them. 

Give your child clues and teach him 
to take in the situation as an aid to 
speechreading. Many clues within the 
environment can help him, as they do 
us. All of us have had the experience 
of joining a group and hearing only the 
last two or three words of a sentence. 
Many times the situation itself, plus 
those clue words, is enough to make it 
possible for us to join in. At other 
times you may be daydreaming, only to 
realize that you are being spoken to and 
an answer is expected. You hastily re- 
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call vaguely hearing a few words and 
the situation fills in the blanks so you 
are able to answer. We must train our 
hearing handicapped children to use the 
many clues present in the environment 
so that they can also mentally fill in the 
blanks. 

If your child is still very young, you 
can begin with sense training exercises. 
This article is being limited, for lack of 
space, to the senses of sight and touch. 
Both are very important to a deaf child. 
He needs any training that will make 
him more observant and will further de- 
velop his awareness of feeling and of 
getting help by touch. 


Developing the Sense of Sight 


The most common types of sense 
training activities deal with sight. We 
teach the child to be observant. This is 
necessary in order to make him a good 
speechreader. He needs to learn to pick 
up helpful clues. He will be a very slow 
speechreader if he has to follow every 
word you say. Such a person is ana- 
lytical. For example, if you walk in 
with a purse, the deaf person can pretty 
well assume that you are going some- 
where and that you will probably say 
“I’m going .’ If he is accus- 
tomed to receiving instructions from 
you, he will expect those and then he 
knows you will say “good-bye” and 
something about when to expect you 
back. 

With very young children we begin 
developing powers of observation by 
having them match pictures that are 
very different. We gradually use pic- 
tures that are more similar. Then we 
teach them to match objects to pictures, 
to match colors and to match shapes. 
Most young deaf children grasp these 
ideas readily and so the work may be- 
come as difficult as it is possible for you 
to make it. There are endless possibili- 
ties in the make-up of materials. An 
outline of exercises used in our nursery 
department may be helpful to parents: 


1. Line up five to ten pictures, depending 
upon the maturity of the child. Have him put 
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a matching picture on each. These pictures 
should be large and very different. 

2. Increase the number of pictures for the 
child who finds this an easy exercise. Con- 
tinue until the child can do it easily. To pro- 
vide variety from Step 1, another procedure 
can be used for group teaching. Line up the 
pictures. Give each child three or four. See 
which child can get rid of his first. This will 
have to be repeated several times before the 
children will enjoy it as a game. Tell them 
to hurry and make a big fuss over the winner 
until they understand the competitive aspect. 
If a parent uses this exercise at home, a hear- 
ing brother or sister may be used. 

3. Line up five pictures. Some of the same 
ones used before may be used again, but it 
would be wise to add new ones from time to 
time in all categories. Never use dirty or torn 
pictures. Increase the number as the child’s 
ability improves. Take a picture that matches 
one of the five. Show it and be sure each 
child sees it. Then turn it away and have the 
child pick out the picture you showed. Show 
him the one you are holding so that he will 
know whether or not he is right. Later he 
will be able to pick out two. This exercise 
can be made as difficult as the age and ma- 
turity of the child requires. 

4. Use balls and skeins of yarn. Have the 

child match for color first, later for sizes 
(have large and small), and last for color 
and size. 
5. Take a crayon from your box. Show it 
to the child and then hide it. Have him take 
the same color from his box. Show him the 
one you hid so he can correct himself. In- 
crease to two, three or more at a time, if the 
child can do it. 

6. Have four pictures alike—two large and 
two small. Match these as to size. You 
should have at least ten different pictures 
four copies of each. Pictures of this type can 
rarely be found in magazines. They can be 
drawn by hand, or stencils can be used. The 
drawings need not be elaborate. I have found 
that children are more intrigued with simple 
art work that is on their own level. 

7. Match blocks of different shapes and 
sizes and colors. Use small building blocks. 

8. Cut out different shapes of heavy chart 
paper. Have the child match these for shape, 
and then for shape and color. The shapes 
can be made very similar as the child can 
actually put them together and see that they 
match. Use circles, squares, ovals, rectangles, 
triangles and crescents. (See diagram.) 

9. Mount colored designs, similar to those 
used in the preceding exercise, on construc- 
tion paper. Match again for shape and then 
for color, shape and size. This is more diff- 
cult as the two shapes cannot be put together 
to see if they actually match. 

10. Match for color and shape, using cir- 
cles, squares and triangles having halves, 
quarters and segments of each color alike. 
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Have some with one, some with two and some 
with three colored segments. Use all colors 
and make two of each. 

1]. String beads. The child should have 
his own string and put on one bead at a time 
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as you do—matching colors. Then put on 
five or ten, depending on the child, and lay 
the string on the table. The child can copy 


it. 

12. Have the child put his string in front 
of him. Put one bead on your string and 
hide it. The child should put the same color 
bead on his string. Gradually increase the 
number and remember to change the color or- 
der every time. 

13. Arrange pegs in toys. Keep one toy and 
give the other to the child. Put in one peg 
at a time and have the child do the same. 
Then put in two or more and have the child 
do the same. Put in two or three pegs and 
hide the toy. See if the child can reproduce 
it. Show him yours when he has finished, so 
that he can see if he has done it correctly. 
Many educational toys can be used for this 
exercise. 

14. Match the colors of blocks. Arrange 
two or three and let the child match them 
with his. Then put two or three blocks in a 
design and cover it. See if the child can re- 
produce your pattern. Show him yours when 
he has finished. Increase in difficulty and 
have the child make the correct pattern, with 
the color of the blocks also correctly matched. 

15. Use games such as dominoes, lotto or 
old maid. These cannot be listed in detail 
as new games constantly appear on the mar- 
ket. Visit your nearest dime store with this 
purpose in mind and you will find several 
games suited to your needs. 


Developing the Sense of Touch 


1. Have the child feel music at the piano 
and learn to recognize different rhythms 
through touch. Also have him stand in his 
stocking feet and feel the vibrations through 
the floor. Then move him as far from the 
piano as you can and let him feel the vibra- 
tions. 

2. Get several articles of different shapes 
and place them on a table. Have the child 
close his eyes and hand him one article. Be- 
fore he opens his eyes return the object to its 
place. See if he can identify it. 

3. Have the child, with his eyes closed, 
feel different types of materials. Then ask 
him to point them out. 

4. Have the child feel different dolls or 


cars with eyes closed, and point out the cor- 
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rect one. Work here for small differences in 
size and shape. 


5. Put the child’s hands on your face when 
you talk to him and let him feel the vibra- 
tions. 

This leads to speech development and | 
think it is as far as parents should go unless 
they are working directly with a_ trained 
teacher. 


Developing the Sense of Hearing 


When your child enters school you 
can expect him to have a great deal of 
auditory training. You may feel this 
field is too technical for your help, but 
this is far from true. Many of our pre- 
school children are being fitted with 
hearing aids long before they enter 
school. If your child has a hearing aid, 
teach him how to handle it properly, 
how to turn it on and off, and how to 
put it on in the morning and take it off 
at night. I believe these children should 
wear their aids as they do their cloth- 
ing. if we really are to ascertain how 
well they can use their residual hearing. 
The parents should carry out the in- 
structions on use of the aid as carefully 
as they would carry out a doctor’s pre- 
scription. 

The parents must check the aid con- 
stantly to be sure it is on and working. 
Until the child becomes aware of sound 
and is pleased with his ability to hear 
it, he cannot be held responsible. 





Point out sounds and see if the child 
has heard them. Start with loud noises 
such as car horns and trains. As the 
child begins to notice these before you 
call his attention to them, you can point 
out other sounds. By constantly doing 
this you keep your child’s interest and 
awareness of sound. 

Begin immediately to call the child 
every time you want him. Start when 
you are very close and gradually in- 
crease the distance. Even though the 
profoundly deaf child may not be able 
to discriminate between his name and 
another of the same number of syllables, 
he will turn. For just a split second he 
has responded in the same way as his 
brothers and sisters. Psychologically 
this is very important. 

In closing I would like to stress that 
you treat your deaf child just as you 
do your other children. Don’t indulge 
him and allow him to grow up with the 
feeling that everyone will step aside for 
him. If he is going to live with hearing 
people, he will have to be the kind of 
person that others want to be around. 
Bring him up with the idea that he will 
talk and will take his place in the hear- 
ing world. If you keep that goal con- 
stantly before you, both you and your 
child will succeed. 








A NEW BOOK EDITED BY PROFESSOR EWING 





Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child, a new book edited by Prof. A. W. G. Ewing, 


will be distributed in the U. 


S. by the Volta Bureau and will be available early in July. 


The 


book is the first representative collection of the results of research programs directed by Dr. 
and Mrs. Ewing at the Department of Education of the Deaf, University of Manchester, Eng- 


land. 


All of the investigations reported were completed during the period 1952-56, and’ con- 


stituted the second stage in the program of research begun by the Ewings in 1927. 

This important study attempts to answer the question: How far have the results of this 
research shown a need for changes to be made in present provision for children who are 
handicapped by deafness? According to the editor and contributors, the need for a number of 
fundamental changes is indicated, not only in buildings and equipment but also in the areas of 


psychology and education. 


Dr. Irene Ewing describes, for the first time in print, the tests developed by the Ewings to 
test the hearing of babies and young children. She also gives results of these tests and the 
work of the guidance clinics for preschool deaf children. 

Educational Guidance and the Deaf Child was written especially for teachers of the deaf, 
pediatricians, otologists, administrators and others concerned with the treatment and education 


of deaf and partially deaf children. 
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The book will sell for $6.00. 
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Library Work with the Deaf 


Patricia BLair Cory 
Reprinted, by permission, from the March 1957 Top of the News' 


(6 -\UT of sight out of mind’—the 

old adage is true. We can’t see 
deafness, so we tend not to think about 
it. Because the average person doesn’t 
think about it, he doesn’t understand 
the handicap of congenital, or very 
early deafness, in children. 

We can see the handicap of blindness 
—we think of it and have some measure 
of understanding of blindness every 
time we pass a person with a seeing 
eye dog. Librarians can understand a 
book in braille, or a talking book. But 
in the library profession so little is 
thought about the deaf and their tre- 
mendous reading problems that I have 
grown quite accustomed to my library 
colleagues commenting: “You work 
with the deaf—how interesting! Then 
your books must all be in braille.” 

Shock and confusion follow the re- 
minder that the children I work with 
are deaf not blind. True, deaf children 
can see the printed page and the bright 
pictures, but it doesn’t follow that they 
can understand and interpret them. Deaf 
children, like other children, certainly 
have normal emotional and intellectual 
needs. They are children first and our 
program of library activities is de- 
signed, we hope, to provide them with 
normally satisfying experiences in con- 
nection with books, films, magazines 
and newspapers. We tell them stories 
from the great body of children’s liter- 
ature and we show them motion pictures 
and filmstrips. As they get on into their 


1Top of the News is published jointly by the 
Children’s Library Association and the Association 
of Young People’s Librarians, divisions of the 
American Library Association. Permission to re- 
print Mrs. Cory’s article, with minor changes, was 
graciously granted by Miss Emma Cohn, editor of 
Top of the News. 


Mrs. Cory, who is librarian at the Lexington 
School for the Deaf, conducts our column “Leisure 
Reading for Deaf Children.” 
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teens they give book reports, and we 
give them lessons in how to use the 
library and reference tools. 

The program sounds familiar doesn’t 
it? It sounds just the same as that for 
a hearing school. But there are differ- 
ences. 

These children have never heard 
human speech. They are not “dumb,” 
for they are intelligent. They need not 
be “mute,” for their vocal chords are 
unimpaired. Yet they cannot, unaided, 
learn to talk, for they have never heard 
speech and are, therefore, unable to 
reproduce it. Not only are they unable 
to imitate normal human speech because 
they have never heard it, even more 
important they do not acquire vocabu- 
lary or the ability to use connected 
language except through long and difh- 
cult years of study. 

Think back for a moment to the time 
when you first studied French. How 
long was it before you had enough 
vocabulary to read simple French? How 
long before you had enough under- 
standing of idiomatic French to read 
easily and with relaxed pleasure a 
French novel, a newspaper, directions, 
or recipes in French, or to study sub- 
ject material using French textbooks? 

If you can recall any language diffi- 
culties, then try to imagine how much 
more difficult it would have been to 
learn French in silence—through lip- 
reading and without prior knowledge of 
precisely what language is, and you may 
have some idea of the language and 
conceptual problems faced by deaf chil- 
dren. 

This communication handicap deeply 
affects two matters which lie at the 
heart of library service to deaf children 
and young people: one, is the selection 
of materials, and the other is story- 
telling. 
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PRICES SLASHED! 
MY FAVORITE THREE BEARS 


By Mildred Howden 
Illustrated by Virginia Cleveland 
For 
ing and speech 
\ ractice. 
i, rm i practic : 

Every thought 
illustrated in 64 
pages 
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Suggested 
There was BabyBear. games and ac- 
5 baie ° 
; tivities included. 
Book, formerly $4.00, 
now $3.00 plus 15¢ for mailing 
Flash Pack, formerly $4.50, 
now $3.50 plus 40¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 














LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing chil- 
dren up to 8 years of age. The plan con- 
sists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, 
pictures, actions, etc., and gradually en- 
larging until very simple sentences and 
play exercises are within the child’s 
he SRE , $2.50 

LIPREADING FOR CHILDREEN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 8 to 
10 years of age. Graded and progressive, 
leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lipread- 
ee. od : $3.00 
LIPREADING FOR JUNIOR GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition. This book rep- 
resents the beginning of formal lipreading 
instruction. In addition to lessons and 
stories the book contains a large Practice 
Section of highest quality material, for 
use in adult as well as junior classes. $4.00 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, I, and IT, mimeographed, $8.50 

plus parcel post. 
Order from 

CORA ELSIE KINZIE 

119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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The first problem, that of selection, 
is a challenging one because the chil- 
dren’s chronological ages and emotional 
needs rather quickly outstrip their read- 
ing abilties. This means that we neces- 
sarily select a very large number of 
picture books and are forced to use 
them at much higher age levels than 
would be the case in a hearing school. 
As every reader will recognize, the use 
of immature subject material with older 
children sometimes makes for frustrat- 
ing experiences and brings about an 
emotional revulsion towards books and 
reading. We select many stories about 
familiar things, stories of home and 
mother and father, stories about school 
and the community, and we use rela- 
tively few fanciful stories. 

Fairy tales are not particularly pop- 
ular, for example. The world of make- 
believe is difficult for the deaf to under- 
stand, and the rich beautiful language 
of the fairy tale becomes a nightmare of 
entanglements. Fairy tales have to be 
carefully introduced, and used mostly 
in profusely illustrated editions such as 
those done by Marcia Brown. 

Just as the younger deaf children 
do not thoroughly enjoy fairy stories 
so also, with the older child, fiction is 
less popular and the fiction collection 
needs infrequent replacement, while 
factual books and biographies are ex- 
tremely popular. Because of their rela- 
tively easy vocabularies both the Bobbs 
Merrill biographies and the Random 
House Landmark books are very useful 
with the teen-age deaf. Humorous stories 
are hard for the deaf to appreciate and 
books with the kind of humor of a 
William Péne DuBois, for example, are 
seldom fully understood by the average 
deaf child. 

It seems that I walk a coptinuous 
tightrope trying, on the one Hand, to 
keep the collection understandable and 
useful, since we are particularly eager 
for our youngsters to have successful 
experiences with books. On the other 
hand we don’t want to exclude the beau- 
tiful, the distinctive, or the classic. We 
want our children to stretch—to stretch 
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their imaginations and their intellects. 
We don’t want to stultify the book 
collection—so there goes on the con- 
tinual searching, judging, selecting of 
suitable books, the very essence of 
which is language, for a group of 
children suffering a severe language 
impairment. 

When we consider storytelling for the 
deaf we have the same communication 
difficulty, the lack of language is the 
chief barrier, only this time the lan- 
guage involved is spoken language in- 
stead of the printed word. For the story 
hour deaf children must have a pretty 
good lipreading vocabulary, and must 
be sufficiently interested (motivated) to 
watch intently the storyteller’s lips, 
facial expression and body movements. 
Lipreading is a strain. (Try it yourself 
some time.) Many words look the same 
on the lips as do “rabbit” and “robin.” 
So, you must remember to put what you 
have to say in context—“This is a 
movie, or a story, about a bird—the 
bird is a robin.” Or, “this is a film, or 
a book, about an animal with long ears 
—a rabbit.” 

Indeed the whole basic presentation 
of a story differs. Anyone starting out 
“Once upon a time there were four 
little rabbits and their names were 
Flopsy, Mopsy, Cotton Tail and Peter. 
They lived with their mother in a sand- 
bank underneath the root of a very big 
fir tree,” would have lost her audience 
after the first half dozen words. Deaf 
children of the age to enjoy Peter 
Rabbit would not have the slightest idea 
of the meaning of sandbank, under- 
neath, root, very big, or fir tree, and 
they would quite rightly refuse to watch 
the jumble of meaningless words on the 
lips. If you tried to teach the key words 
for the purposes of the story it would 
take some weeks and would be an 
utterly meaningless exercise anyway. 

So you set the stage for the story of 
Peter Rabbit in language and through 
concepts which the deaf can understand. 
You establish that Peter is a little rab- 
bit, that he has a mother and three 
sisters but no father (this last point you 
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Lover ty a [hephone 
hike Yeis ? 


This is a special telephone for those with 
impaired hearing....It has a built-in ampli- 
fier, controlled by the little button you 

see here. You can adjust the volume 

so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 


If you believe this special 

telephone might help 

you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 








MUELLER-WALLE METHOD 
Of Lipreading 
For the Hard of Hearing 


MARTHA E. BRUHN 


A book of 24 lipreading lessons with 
instructions to teachers. 

The Mueller-Walle method of in- 
struction is based on rapid, rhythmic 
syllable drills. It is designed to be 
adapted to any adult classes, as well 
as to the different needs of each in- 
dividual. 

Useful for trained teachers and for 
hard of hearing adults who must de- 
pend upon home study. 


$3.00 


plus 12c for mailing 








THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 
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Group and individual hearing aids 


ised with all children 
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Enrolled at any level from 2 years 
up 


Preparation for hearing high schools 
Parent Education program 
Teacher training program in con- 


junction with Trinity University 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
103 Tuleta Drive 


San Antonio, Texas 








will return to later), and you also estab- 
lish just why Mr. McGregor is going to 
be angry if Peter eats the cabbage. 

In general, in storytelling to the deaf, 
I would list the following desirable 
things to do: 

1. Be sure the children understand 
the title of the story and the kind of 
story into which they will be plunged. 
Georgie to the Rescue is a title which 
confused a bright class of eleven year 
olds recently. I wrote the title on the 
blackboard and underlined the word 
rescue. It was abundantly clear that 
they did not have the immediate recog- 
nition of rescue, but since their experi- 
ential background was rich, they could 
be taught the meaning of rescue in a 
matter of five minutes. Getting across 
the idea that this was a humorous kind 
of story was also necessary throughout 
the telling of the story which took about 
an hour. 

2. Involve the children immediately 
and intimately by questions, by getting 


them to try to deduce what step is 
coming next, and by having them 


dramatize difficult sequences. 

3. Repeat yourself, varying your lan- 
guage. Say the same thing over, para- 
phrasing, so that the same idea is 
thrown at the children couched in 
several different terms. 

4. Use every visual prop available. 
Have a blackboard near the story hour 
corner for writing key words and 
making stick drawings to clear up difhi- 
cult points. Use the illustrations in the 
book—hold up the book and use parts 
of the printed text when possible. Use 
toys and art objects when appropriate 
(I have a magnificent ark, for example, 
with many handsome pairs of animals, 
which is wonderful as a device to help 
in telling the Bible story). Use related 
motion pictures and filmstrips. Both the 
motion picture and the book of Made- 
leine are wildly popular in our school 
and each enhances the understanding 
and enjoyment of the other. 

Library work with the deaf is not 
easy. It is demanding and often frus- 
trating and disappointing. Yet, there 
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are also times of deep satisfaction. 
Moments when the light of recognition 
and understanding dawn on a young 
face—occasions when all eight children 
in a class pull their chairs a little closer 
around the picture book in your lap, 
and furrow their brows and give you 
an intense concentration as they follow 
what you are saying. 

The deaf have to learn everything 
through their eyes and books can be a 
source of information and pleasure to 
them all through their lives if they have 
experiences which lead them to see the 
value of books in their own lives. 

Those who work in public library 
children’s and young people’s rooms 
can also perform a valuable service for 
the deaf by helping the occasional deaf 
child that may come in. Welcome him, 
give him a break in the story hour by 
letting him sit in front where he can 
see you. be patient with him and help 
him to become a lifelong book user. 





LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy 85c Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 








Reprinted Articles 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PARENTS 
OF HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: 
Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c 
each 
AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
1800 H St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





PPL PL eTeUTeLULer I Lees 


ONE AT A TIME 


A correspondence course for 
pre-school deaf children and 
their mothers. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 


Box 239 
Vacaville, Caifornia 


See LULL e LE LLLUE ULM LLLLLLL LL 
OTe T eR SUT een 
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Lipreading Textbook with 
WORKBOOK! 
HEARING WITH OUR EYES 
BY ENA G. MACNUTT 


Now, for the first time, the pupil can use a 
workbook for lipreading just as he does for read- 
ing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Textbook-Manual $4.50 (plus 12c for mailing) 
Accompanying Workbooks 60c each 
(plus 5c postage) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W., Wash. 7, D. C. 








SUMMER CAMPS 
Christian 

Non-profit Youth Camps for deaf 
boys and girls eight years old and up. 
For information about camp nearest 
you, write National Director: 

Rev. Norman W. Stallings 

5723 N. Missouri Ave. 


Portland 11, Oregon 








AUDITORY TRAINING 
FOR THE DEAF 


Mary Wood Whitehurst & Edna K. Monsees 
A helpful book for older students and adults 
who have severely impaired hearing and dis- 
crimination. Designed for teachers, but in- 
cludes instructions for home study. 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 











WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 
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Gifts to the Volta Bureau 


A long list of contributors to the Volta Bureau was published in the February 


Volta Review. 
some of the names in this issue. 


The list of donors has grown since then, and we are publishing 
A longer list will appear in the May issue. The 


generosity of our many friends makes it possible for the Volta Bureau to continue 
its services to the deaf. Our appreciation goes to the following: 


A-B 


Ruby J. Ames, Mrs. Edward C. Anderson, 
Mrs. Irene F. Austin, J. Baker, Jr., Louis 
Balfour children, Mrs. Maude L. Ball, Ger- 
trude Bergen, Mrs. Janet Borne, Mrs. Electra 
W. Bostwick, Mr. & Mrs. Julius L. Boxer, 
Janice Boyd, Mrs. Robert S. Brookings, Ruby 
C. Brown, W. James Brown, Mrs. Vernon R. 
Burt. 


C-D 


Mrs. E. J. Chaney, M. H. Clark, Mr. & Mrs. 
Mack Cleva, Morris Contract, Donal P. Cum- 
mins, Rev. & Mrs. Wm. H. Daniels, Mrs. John 
Davenport, James M. Davis, Nan 
Emily del Vecchio, Nancy Di Matteo, Beverly 
Di Nunzio, S. Helen Dixon, Eva M. Dolin. 

E-G 

Mrs. J. Edelberg, Grace D. Ely, Mrs. H. W. 
Ewing, Mrs. G. H. Flowers, Jr.. Mr. & Mrs. 
Vincent A. Francis, Mrs. Zippie Franklin, 
Keith Gainey, Robert G. Gisser, Mabel H. 
Gray, Genevieve Guardiola. 

H-J 

Hattie Harrell, Mrs. Eunice L. Heinrichs, 
Mrs. Wilda Hiney, Harriet Hollamby, Helen 
W. Howard, Georgia R. Hurley, Mrs. Michael 


R. Izak, Mr. & Mrs. Theodore Jackman, Frank 
H. Jacobson, Mr. & Mrs. Rolf G. Johanson. 


K-L 
Mrs. K. Amanda Kaemp, Mrs. C. H. Keho, 
Lois Keizer, Jean Keppler, Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Kimble, T. Kishinsky, Samuel B. Kline, Fan- 
nie R. Kosnitz, Marie B. Lewis, Mrs. Reuben 
Lich, C. Ligueron. 


M-O 


Ena G. Macnutt, Dr. H. E. McHugh, Mrs. 
Russell Madison, Carl W. Mason, Elizabeth 
W. Miller, Norman Mirsky, Mrs. George Mon- 


teiro, Mr. & Mrs. Harold Morency, Mothers’ 


Cleveland) , 


Oral Club (A. G. Bell School, 
Mrs. Torfinn Oftedal, Rose S. Olanoff, Lucile 
B. Osborn. 


P-R 
Parents Council for Hard of Hearing & 
Deaf Children (S. Attleboro, Mass.), Mrs. 


K. W. Partin, Sidney Paul, Stephen Peppas, 
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Davison, 


Robert O. Phillips, F. J. Pinkerton, M.D., 
Queene Ferry Coonley Foundation, Mrs. W. T. 
Reed, Jr., Marie A. Riese, Dora A. Rosenthal, 
Laura Roth. 


S 


Mrs. Jeanne Schwartz, Mrs. R. Schweitzer, 
Vernon Scopel, Mrs. David Seigal, Katharine 
Settles, Mrs. H. A. Sheeter, Arthur B. Simon, 
Richard Simon, Paul J. Stedry, Mr. & Mrs. 
Roland P. Steinmetz. 

T-Z 

Mr. & Mrs. Mike Tomita, Thomas C. K. 
Tong, Mr. & Mrs. Fred Trahem, Mrs. Sarah 
Trasin, Mrs. Martha Traylor, Eunice C. Trefry, 
Martha A. Tuorin, Rosemary Uhlik, Philip L. 
Ward, Julia Wightman, Dorothy Wogenstahl, 
C. E. Worthen, Jr., Matthew Zatko. 





THE TEACHING 
OF SPEECH 


BY G. SIBLEY HAYCOCK 


The most important and comprehen- 
sive work available on the teaching 
of speech to the deaf. 


Any teacher of the deaf attempting 

to teach speech without the help of 

this book is ignoring her most useful 
tool. 


$4.50 plus 12c¢ for mailing 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 — 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
With Harriet Montague 


A Hard of Hearing Ten-Year-Old 


Susan is ten years old. She has been 
severely hard of hearing since birth. 
She wears a hearing aid and attends 
public school, with individual training 
in lipreading and speech in a special 
class. She is in the third grade. 


We had a wonderful vacation last 
summer, and | want to tell you how we 
prepared Susan for what we were going 
to do. When we planned our trip, | 
wrote a story about it for Susan. We 
looked up new words that had to do 
with the new places we were to see. We 
sent off for maps, pamphlets, etc., about 
the country we would drive through. 
We rented a little house trailer with a 
double bed for us, and an upper bunk 
for Susan. We wrote long lists of food 
and supplies; then we all shopped for 
supplies for our trip. Susan helped with 
everything. This not only made her 
keen for the trip, but it started her talk- 
ing about it and caused her to learn 
many new words. She also became a 
bit familiar with the things and places 
we would see on our trip. She helped 
pack the food and equipment in the 
trailer. Then, later, during our jour- 
ney, | would ask Susan where this or 
that thing was, or would say: “Find me 
a can of ” whatever it was—and 
she was pleased and proud to be of help. 

We went first to San Francisco, where 
we had a wonderful time. Because we 
had shown Susan pictures of the bridges 
she recognized both of them. We went 
all through the Ferry Building, and Su- 
san loved it. We all enjoyed our dinner 
at Fisherman’s Wharf. One entire day 
we spent at the Zoo, where Susan fed 
many packs of peanuts to the animals. 
We walked and looked, talked and ex- 


plained, and had loads of fun. We spent 
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one day at Golden Gate Park, where we 
had tea at the Japanese tea gardens. 
“Oh, the fish,” cried Susan. “Fish with 
hair!” and indeed, some of them did 
look like fish with hair. All of this we 
had planned, talked about and _illus- 
trated with pictures, so that it was like 
a story coming true. On our drive 
through the Yerba River country Su- 
san and | gathered rocks for our collec- 
tion. We rode through a covered bridge 
to visit a saw mill. Susan and I played 
word games—“What is it? Where is 
it?” 

We camped out in the trailer, park- 
ing it in state parks. Susan got along 
well with the other children at the dif- 
ferent camps, and we found the people 
kind and interested. Susan scouted for 
us; found water and restrooms; helped 
build campfires and toasted marshmal- 
lows. She even helped to clean and 
cook the fish that Daddy caught. The 
whole experience thrilled her. 

My grandmother is now 81, and | 
guess because Susan associates “old” 
with grandmother, she calls all old peo- 
ple and things grandmother or grand- 
father. Saturday afternoon, we drove 
out to the pond and all along the way, 
when we passed a big tree, Susan would 
say: “Old tree. Grandfather.” She has 
a good imagination. Clouds are fun for 
her, and she sees all sorts of things in 
them. The other day at sunset she 
asked me if the sun were dying. She 
says that a short, lighted candle is 
“tired,” and that it “grows, grows, but 
grows little instead of big.” She is such 
a joy to us. You can almost hear her 
growing! She is eager to learn, and 
she soaks up knowledge like a blotter. 

Susan was five when I wrote this 
poem, in answer to a talk I heard at a 
PTA meeting, in which the speaker said 
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that a child who has always been deaf 
does not miss hearing. What do you 
think about it? 

SUSAN 


Our fair child, fresh as a summer dawn, 

So busy with her play. 

Digging in the sand, filling each small 
pan, 

Tasks enough to make a busy day! 

Young feet in red shoes run, 

Tracing shadows, made by the summer 





sun. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY She comes to me with a stone, a leaf, a 
announces the opening of its flower, 


Summer Residence School, from Wanting to share her treasure of the 
hour! 


June 30 to August 10, 1957. 
She takes my hand to show me wonders 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR she discovers, 


hard of hearing and deaf children \ bird, ants toiling, or thunderheads in 

They are provided with a rehabilitation the sky ! 

program including auditory training, She watches my lips, as | explain awav 

lipreading, speech and language ac- her “whys,” 

tivities, and, where desirable, the se Col stent %e ‘<l ‘Site 

lection and evaluation of hearing aids. yOG, PBSC ep Te Hansen iy as, 

children with articulatory difficulties. Let me understand that a child who’s 

These children are given training to never had them 

correct distorted, substituted and Doesn't miss hearing ears! 

omitted sounds. Lois Kirtl Ras euarie C 
—¢children who stutter. Their training ois Kirtley, DAKERSFIELD, UAL. 

helps them speak with less effort and Dear Mrs. K: 

strai aids m in making the T ’ 

strain, and aids them in making he Thank you for your letter and for the 

necessary emotional adjustments to hich I lik TI ‘ me 

ward speech experiences. POSm, Whitt 5 ia iat is a question 
—children with cleft-palate speech. In does the child who has never heard 

struction is given to improve their miss hearing? I don’t believe the little 

— quality, and to make their aie ones do. but as they grow up they be- 

nunciation more distinct and intelli . : 

come aware of their lack. As you 


gible. 
know. I am deaf myself, and I have ex- 


COST OF THE SCHOOL perienced all three states—normal hear- 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. ing, partial hearing and total deafness. 


This amount includes instruction, test It is a bad thing to have sound recede 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health gradually until the things you can hear 
services, recreation, supervision, and S : . 

ee y. Seeweation, ups 21 grow more and more circumscribed. 


board and room. Bed linen and blan 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 


You know what you are missing, and 
it hurts. It makes you bitterly self- 


provided by the child. Spending money conscious, and you have a tendency to 
s imite ).00 ¢ : 8 
should be limited to $10.00 for the | apologize to the people who can hear 
entire period. It should cover all inci- ; 

dental expenses and is supervised by for the trouble you cause them by not 
the Staff in the interest of health and | hearing. I went through a terrible pe- 
general morale. riod of apologizing to every clerk, ticket 


seller and street car conductor I met. I 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO : rae 
rarely think of apologizing now: and, 


DR. LOUIS M. DI CARLO, Executive Director 








Syracuse University . id ‘4 4 , 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center in fact, I rarely think of my deafness, 
805 South Crouse Avenue except w hen I have to deal with it in a 
Syracuse 10, New York . b 
practical way, as when I must ask a 
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stranger to telephone for me or to write 
directions. 

Young deaf people are accustomed to 
their lack of hearing and are less aware 
of it than the persons who have just be- 
come deaf. I think the worst time for 
young deaf boys and girls is during 
adolescence, when they are entering the 
hearing world, from which they have 
been more or less sheltered, and have to 
cope with it socially. Young people are 
conformists; they can’t bear being “dif- 
ferent.” Young deaf girls have to go 
through the experience of being wall- 
flowers, for boys are likely to be afraid 
of anybody with a handicap. Yet this, 
too, can be lived through,. as other un- 
comfortable experiences can be lived 
through and we gain strength and 
courage as we go along. As an indi- 
vidual finds a constructive outlet, and 
has ways to express his energy and his 
ability, and gets appreciable results by 
his own efforts—just as we say of the 
three-year-old working a jigsaw puzzle 
or putting a picture lotto together—he 
begins to think along constructive lines, 
and the negative difficulties and de- 
structive thoughts recede into the dis- 
tance. 


A Little Boy with a Double 
Handicap 


Eddie is three years old. He has a severe 
loss of hearing, and also has mild cere- 
bral palsy. His mother has been teach- 
ing him at home for a year. 

I read the discussion on “Misdirected 
Energies” with interest. I cannot say 
that I run into a great amount of mis- 
chief, because I have learned that the 
things my little son likes to do are all 
activities that consume time, and he is 
so busy he hasn’t much time or energy 
left to misbehave. He likes to look at 
pictures in books, and if they interest 
him, he studies them carefully. He will 
sit on the floor sometimes for half an 
hour looking through a book or maga- 
zine. 

He likes to finger paint, and I let him 
have a sheet of wrapping paper and 
his paints. He has a wonderful time 
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CROTCHED MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Highly trained teachers of the deaf. 
Oral methods used exclusively. 
Excellent group hearing equipment. 
Individual hearing aids used by all 
children. 
Latest testing equipment. 
Pre-school, elementary grade enrollment. 
Total educational plan to include twelve- 
year program. 
¢ Teacher training program. 

available. 
For further information, write: Dean 
Crotched Mountain School 

for the Deaf 

Greenfield, New Hampshire 


Scholarships 
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Crotched Mountain Camp 
for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Superb Location in Beautiful Monadnock Region 
Spacious Modern Building—Ideal Program 
Recreation—Trips—Crafts—Water Sports 


Tutoring and Group Work 
Oral Method 


By School Staff, Qualified Counsellors, 
Registered Nurse 
Counsellor positions available for teachers of 
the deaf 


For further information: Write to Director 


Crotched Mountain Camp 
Greenfield, New Hampshire 














HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 








LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 


Room 1026, 220 South State Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Chu Pini 


Margaret Prescott Montague’s rare in- 
sight into the hearts and minds of deaf 
and blind children, and her ability to 
put her thoughts into words, make this 
an ideal book for friends and relatives 
of the deaf child. Beautifully bound 
in cloth. 








$1.00 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 

















messing the paints around. He has 
some building blocks, and this is an- 
other time-consuming activity that keeps 
him busy. He doesn’t seem to tire 
easily of these activities, whereas if | 
tried to have him sit still for five min- 
utes to play with a toy or his teddy 
bear, I would find it impossible. I have 
observed the things he really likes to do, 
and have provided him with the neces- 
sary materials, so I avoid play problems. 

Eddie’s physical condition is improv- 
ing all the time, and as he becomes more 
independent, he may require more active 
games. So far as mental independence 
and intelligence are concerned, he is 
right apace with the average child of 


three. His intense curiosity is a bless- 
ing. I sincerely believe that his eager- 


ness to learn and his interest in every- 
thing about him are going to help him 
over the many hurdles he will have in 
life. 

I am constantly offering him new ac- 
tivities, and he readily accepts anything 
new. He follows ideas quickly, imitat- 


ing the motions of the person who is 
teaching him. You spoke of tools. Well, 


recently, Eddie discovered his father’s 
tool kit, with assorted screw drivers. 
hammer, pliers and a vise. My hus- 
band did not show Eddie the tools 

explain their use to him, but simply be- 
cause Eddie remembered what he had 
seen his father do with them, our little 
boy picked up the screw driver, 
marched over to the card table, fitted 
the driver into perfect position in a 
screw on the leg, and was ready to take 
out the screw. As we watched him, he 
took the vise, went to the table, and put 
the vise into the correct position on the 
table. He could not adjust it, but at 
least he knew its use. I have a wall can 
opener in my kitchen, which I insert 
into the fitting when I use it and remove 
when I have finished. I have seen Eddie 
go to the drawer where I keep the open- 
er, take it out and adjust it in the fit- 
ting, then go to the cabinet, take out a 
can and try very hard to work it as 
Mommy does. He hasn’t the muscular 
coordination to carry out the whole 
procedure, but he does understand it 
perfectly, and he obtained this knowl- 
edge from his own observation. I have 


Here’s a superior therapeutic aid 





nee wall 


This new WARREN product is not to be confused with conventional gym 
They are designed expressly with Physical Therapy in mind and 
fulfill every requirement demanded by Physical Therapists and Doctors 


mats! 


of Physical Medicine. 


GENTLE YET FIRM SUPPORT 
WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS have 
URETHANE FOAM. This new "miracle material" 
support to tender areas of the patient; 
do not sag into the mat, 
SMOOTH BOARD EFFECT 

The specially developed covering of durable 


DEPRESSIONS to impede movement of the limbs. 


WARREN THERAPEUTIC EXERCISE MATS weigh only 


are easily picked up and carried by one person 
HIGHLY RESISTANT to moth, mold and mildew 
Available in 4° x 7’, 
any size. 

WRITE FOR NEW DESCRIPTIVE 


35) WARREN —— 


a thick core of POLY- 
gives soft, 
yet heavier portions of the body 
thus defeating its therapeutic value. 


fabric backed plastic is 
perfectly smooth, with NO TUFTS - NO HARD KNOTTED SEAMS - NO 


a few pounds - 
They are fireproof and 


4 x 10’ sizes or CUSTOM MADE TO ORDER.... 


BROCHURE 
ASK ABOUT THE COMPLETE WARREN LINE OF 
THERAPEUTIC FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
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never attempted to explain the can open- 
er to him nor demonstrate its use. 

I think it is very important for a deaf 
child to learn as much as possible about 
the world around him, especially the 
out-of-door world. Last summer, we 
spent two wonderful months at camp, 
and Eddie loved every minute of it. 
We were near a farm. He saw all the 
animals, pigs, chickens, cows, horses 
and even a newborn calf. His eyes told 
me of the wonder he was experiencing, 
and this was a grand reward for me. 
He fed the horses, saw baby chicks and 
watched with excitement as the fish and 
tadpoles swam in the pond. 

At home, we live in an apartment and 
he has no play yard, but we often visit 
the park and playground, and I take 
him out often in his stroller, so he sees 


people, stores and other attractive 
things. School is a wonderful adven- 


ture for him. He attends the nursery 

school at the cerebral palsy center four 
times a week. 

Mrs. V. S., NEw JERSEY 

What a good teacher you are, Mrs. S! 


BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
are completely equipped 
with WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION* 
AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNITS 


Speech correctionists agree that WARREN GATED 
COMPRESSION is changing the entire concept of 
aural training. Unlike standard amplifiers which 
produce raspy, nerve irritating sounds when over- 
loaded, these units can cause NO DISTORTION. 
Learning proceeds at an accelerated rate when the 
student is freed of painful “blasting”. The smooth, 
even flow of sound from a GATED COMPRESSION 
AMPLIFIER 
fatigue. 


invites confidence — eliminates student 


* Patent No. 2-659-777 


Jay L. 


arren, inc. 
Medical Electronics Designed for Better nile 
7-49 W. BELMONT AVE. + CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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You not only know how to teach, you 
know the “why” of things, too. To 
quote the paper on “Misdirected Ener- 
gies,” you know that two things cannot 
occupy the same space at the same time, 
and you expressed it exactly when you 
said: “I have learned that the things my 
little son likes to do are all activities 
that consume time. . . . He likes to look 
at pictures. . . . He likes to finger paint. 
. . . He likes to build with his blocks 
... You have taught him these things 
and you have taught him to keep him- 
self occupied with constructive activi- 
ties, so he does not have time to get 
into mischief. I wrote that article on 
“Misdirected Energies” years and years 
ago when I was teaching lipreading to 
adults in Kansas City. I was not trained 
to teach deaf children, but mothers kept 
bringing their young children to me 
and wanting me to teach them. My edu- 
cation in the problems of mothers of 
deaf children began at that time. 

I am impressed with Eddie’s quick- 
ness of observation and of mind. He 
knew at once how to work the screw- 





WARREN MODEL D-1 
Custom Built Desk Model 


With WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICA- 
TION the student works under the most favorable 
conditions because all elements of sound remain in 
their proper relationship. Interest, understanding 
and interpretation become keener. The entire teach- 
ing process becomes easier. 
WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY TRAIN- 
ING UNITS are made in three models with a range 
of capacities of one to twenty students. 
Write for illustrated brochures on 
MULTIPHASE the complete line of WARREN 
GATED COMPRESSION AUDITORY 
TRAINING UNITS AND ACCES- 


EQUIPMENT SORIES. 


































CENTRAL INSTITUTE 
FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 


to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —( lasses 
for Children with Apha and 


other defects of speech 


Of Be Res SE ae ma irwner 
Miogern dormitories and equi 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness’ pre- 


vention, auditory training, lipread- 


ing, speech defects, including apha- 
| pal 






sia, cleft late, laryngecton 
stuttering, articulatory defe 
pice disorders — children and 
adults. 






TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D 
research degree—outstanding op- 
portunities for practice. 










MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 
IN SPEECH AND HEARING 







S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 
Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 


Principal 









For further information address the Principal 






818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 



















driver and the vise, to say nothing of 
the can opener. That is really some- 
thing, for a three-year-old. It is easy to 
see, with instances like this, why some 
people think deaf children are smarter 
than hearing ones. They are not smart- 
er. They have just had more training in 
using their eyes and in concentrating on 
one thing at a time. 


Gaining in Self-Confidence 


Gini is ten years old. She has been se- 
verely deaf since infancy. She attends 
an oral residential school. 

Perhaps you would like to hear of 
Gini’s progress since she started school. 
She is now in her sixth year, and is 
doing well. Her speech improves con- 
stantly, although she talks so much she 
gets careless at times. In fact, she is 
such a chatterbox that I have to keep 
reminding her other people like to talk, 
too. She needs more confidence in 
herself. She does not like to meet 
strangers. She explains: “I’m afraid 
that they will talk to me and [| will not 
know what they say.” It apparently 
doesn’t bother her that they may not 
know what she says, as she doesn’t in 
the least mind repeating. 

The last three summers she has at- 
tended the vacation Bible School, which 
our church sponsors for two weeks. Af- 
ter the first day, she goes by herself, 
and mixes well with the other children. 
In fact, her teacher has told me that the 
other girls all love her and fight over 
who will sit beside her. Gini enjoys all 
this “mothering,” but gets fed up with 
it sometimes. Once she told a girl: 
“Leave me alone. I can do things by 
myself.” Her teacher says Gini has a 
good sense of humor and a happy dis- 
position. This pleased me, as I know 
that Gini was scared stiff the first day 
of vacation school. 

She has a dignity all her own. It is 
hard to define, but when she has to face 
something she gets rather solemn and 
goes off, head up high. We are trying 
to help her assume responsibility. She 
has her own room now at home and 
makes her bed and cleans her room. She 
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does a good job of keeping it neat and 
tidy. She also helps me about the 
house, and has several regular jobs she 
is expected to do when at home. 

My husband built Gini a small swim- 
ming pool, and she excels in swimming. 
It was hard for her to learn to ride a 
bicycle, but she mastered it, and spends 
much time riding when she is home in 
the summer. She enjoys roller skating, 
and last winter she learned to ice skate. 

We have tried to encourage her read- 
ing by starting a Thornton Burgess and 
Bobbsey Twins series, but comic books, 
especially Walt Disney’s, are still her fa- 
vorites. She enjoys the “work and play” 
books, and easy crossword puzzles. Her 
latest craze is playing jacks, 

We started giving her an allowance 
last summer—25 cents a week. Al- 
though she still isn’t too sure of the 
value of money, she is learning to save. 
Altogether, we have quite a girl. It’s 
been a good ten years since she came 
to us. She is loving and fascinating, 
and I am humbly grateful for having 
her. Mrs. C. S., NEw HAMPSHIRE 

I was glad to have your good news of 
Gini, Mrs. S., and I was interested in 
the “sort of problem” you mentioned. 
It is not uncommon to find a deaf child 
who is reluctant to meet strangers, and 
especially dislikes to speak to strangers. 
People occasionally fail to understand a 
deaf child’s speech, or the deaf child 
does not understand the speaker, and 
the child becomes self-conscious. For 
that matter, I frequently meet strangers 
who are self-conscious about talking to 
a deaf person. I think most young 
deaf people go through a period of shy- 
ness, but they outgrow it. 

Young deaf people need to be put 
“on their own” oftener than some par- 
ents are willing to admit. I have known 
several adult deaf men and women who 
have had to fight for every bit of per- 
sonal independence—driving a car, for 
instance. I know a young deaf man 30 
years old, who has been driving only 
about two years, and he managed it only 
after he had saved enough out of his 
salary to buy his own car and learn to 
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drive it. His parents had always re- 
fused to let him drive the family car. 
Yet it is a fact that most deaf persons 
are exceptionally skillful and careful 
drivers. 





STEPS IN LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT FOR THE DEAF 


II'ustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 


In this valuable book Bessie Pugh has set 
forth language principles and _ sentence 
structure, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf child. 


$2.50 


(plus 12c for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D. C. 


CAMP 
LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N.Y. 


Serving Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing 
Children 4-15 


Our 7th Successful Year 








e Complete Camping Program 

e Private lake and swimming pool 

e Qualified staff—small groups 

e Daily speech language and auditory 
training 

e Exceptional evening activities 


For further information write: 


CAMP LAUGHTON 
90 Laurel Hill Terrace 
New York 33, N. Y. 

Phone Wadsworth 8-3736 














KENT STATE UNIVERSITY 


Summer Session—June 17-July 20 


Classes in: Speech for the Deaf; Intro. to Audiology; 

Aphasia in Children & Adults; Hearing Aids & Adv. 

Audiometry. Demonstration Classes—Graduate & Un- 
graduate—-Children’s Clinic. 


Write: John R. Montgomery, Dir., Speech & 
Hearing Clin., Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 








Discussing a problem in geography 


Oral Education Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 
The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot- 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central school building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
mee are of the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
earing aid. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 30 semester hours work qualifies one 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book | 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Chiidren 
Series | Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series lil Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one 


insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- 
mum three lines. 
Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, 


$1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. 
Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for 
three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. 
Address Advertising peioeenitnasn: 8 Volta Review. 


POSITIONS OPEN 








DO YOU have two years or more experience in 
an oral school for the deaf? Are you a certified 
teacher of the deaf? Would you like to work in a 
new program with an excellent future? This is a 


challenge. Your opportunity to really build. Good 
salaries to qualified people. Small classes. New 
equipment. State Retirement and Social Security. 


Write to W. L. Allen, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


WANTED: For September 1957. Oral teacher to 
teach one primary class and to act as head teacher 
for day class program in public schools closely 
affiliated with teacher training program and medical 
center audiology clinic. Apply to: Freeman McCon- 
nell, Director, The Bill Wilkerson Hearing and 
Speech Center, 2109 Garland Avenue, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Pilot Institute for the Deaf in Dallas, Texas, has an 
opening for a well trained oral teacher in a primary 
class for September 1957. Salary range up to 
$5100 with degree. Box F-2, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED: In September 1957, trained oral teacher 
of the deaf in intermediate department of private 
day school. Classes are small, equipment is excellent. 
Salary contingent on education and experience. Mary 
K. Van Wyk, Sunshine Cottage, 103 Tuleta Drive, 
San Antonio 12, Texas. 


WANTED September 1957: Oral teachers of the 
deaf for an integrated elementary public school pro- 
gram. Ideal location adjoining and just southwest 
of Los Angeles City. Apply to K. A. Hunsaker, 


Ed.D., Director of Special Education, Southwest 
School Districts, 111 North Grevillea Avenue, Ingle- 
wood 1, California. 


WANTED: In ey MS Ue teacher for pre- 
school deaf children—Day School—small classes— 
pleasant working conditions—attractive salary. The 
Louisville Deaf Oral School, 1320 South Fourth 
Street, Louisville 8, Ky. 





WANTED for ap Fe 1957: One trained teacher 
for the oral deaf for preschool and first preparatory 
levels. Private oral day school, living quarters free 
in addition to good salary. Apply: Mrs. Carlton 
O. MacNeely, Columbus School of Speech Correc- 
tion, 1425 3rd Avenue, ners Georgia. 





WANTED for September 1957, teacher for public 
school day class of children with profound hearing 
loss. Elementary level. Special training for teach- 
ing the deaf and/or hard of hearing required. Basic 
salary with Bachelor’s Degree $3800. Contact Super- 
visor of Special Services, Board of Education of 
Prince _— s btn a Marlboro, Maryland. 
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WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Trained, ex- 
perienced teacher of deaf in day school. Immedi- 
ate duties: teach preschool class; act as supervisor 
of program for deaf. Opportunity to become di- 
rector of expanding program for large, metro- 
politan area. Program closely affiliated with Medical 
Center Audiology Clinic. Beginning salary $5000- 
$6000, dependent on ability. Write Robert E. 
Roach, Medical College of Alabama, 1919 7th 
Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 


WANTED: A young man (oral trained) to further 
my son’s education—half interest in my business 
operations—salary for educational work—Write for 
details. Box A-6, Volta Review. 


WANTED: Orally trained teacher of Deaf for pre 
school and primary classes under public school 
system. Matty Davis, Forrest Park School, 1600 
Fairvilla Road, Orlando, Florida. 


Education for Hearing Handicapped Children, Inc. 
requires a teacher for its oral day school in Mon- 
treal, Canada. Please reply giving qualifications to 
Mrs. R. Heward, 9 Redpath Road, Montreal, Canada 


WANTED: Teachers trained in the education of 
the deaf. Due to expand: ng program need ore 
teacher now and one in September for oral work 
in private day school. Ideal location, modern build- 
ing, fully equipped, comparable salaries, harmonious 
atmosphere. Write Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 
2860 S. E. Holgate Blvd., Portland 2, Oregon. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WELL-TRAINED and experienced oral teacher of 
deaf desires summer teaching position. Interested 
tutoring private student. Will travel. Available early 
June. Box F-1, Volta Bureau. 


WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 1957: Beginning 
class only. Clarke School trained. 30 years experi- 
ence. Moderate climate preferred. No college cred- 
its. Box F-4, Volta Bureau. 


8 WEEKS private tutoring and small classes for 
deaf or aphasic children. 2 locations, Los Angeles 
area. July and August. Box A-2, Volta Review. 


EXPERIENCED, oral teacher of language and 
literature, with 84 hours of University credit, in- 
terested changing location; experienced also with 
hearing class. Box A-4, Volta Review. 





EXPERIENCED oral teacher of deaf—MA degree. 
Desires employment in an area where husband can 
a a college of engineering. Box A-1, Volta 
eview. 


GENERAL 


FOR SALE: Practically new Panacoustic speech 
audiometer. Excellent condition. $225.00 fob 
Hearing Aid, 2383 KK Ave., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 
TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


Chicago 2 (Tilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati (19) Ohio 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Columbus 15 (Ohio) 
209 S. High St., 3rd Floor 


Dayton 3 (Ohio) 
1400 East Third St. 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 


Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum St. 


Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 
128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City 11 (Missouri) 
115 East Armour 


Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W 


. Wisconsin Ave., 
Suite 601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 


1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., S. 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood 


Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott -on- Robert | 
Bldg. } 


San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Springfield 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert St., N. W. 
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District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. DOWNES 
2311 Conn. Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 
Mrs. EpNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du. 7-1700 
Plorida 
Winter Park 
Mrs. RAYMOND F. PoTTer 
567 Osceola Ave 
Georgia 
Rome 
Miss ELIZABETH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 
Tllinois 
Chicago 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. 1026-220 So. State St., 
Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 
Kansas 
Wichita 16 
Miss LENNA BRYANT 
$017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 
Massachusetts 
Boston 
Miss Enip S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 
"9 
702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 
Miss ANNA L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 


| New York 
| Brooklyn (1) 


Mrs. KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
| 24 Monroe Place 
Phone: UL 2-0416 
New York 
Puorse R. Murray 
$42 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 


Murray Hill 2-6423 
Washington, Long Island 
DUNN 


Phone: 


Port 
| Miss MARGARET 
Falaise Estate 

Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Mrs. 
| 


Syracuse 

Mrs. AMELIA PERLMUTTER GORN 
521 Catherine St., Zone 3 

} Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Miss Neetu G. WHEELER 
201 S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston-Salem 7 


Mrs. W. A. BuDLONG 
2046 Queen Street 


| Pennsylvania 

| Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. IRENE F. AusTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 
Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


| Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop WHITTIER 
95 W indsor Street 


Phone: 5-1743 
Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 


51 Sherbrooke St., West 


Phone: FI 2851 





1537 35th Street, N.W. 





WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic 


By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 


What People Say is a first course of 30 lipreading 
lessons for teenagers and adults. The lessons, supple- 
mented by stories, colloquial sentences and drills, pro- 
vide an excellent introduction to lipreading. Instruc- 
tions for home study are included. 


$3.75 
Plus 12¢ for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Course in Lipreading 


Washington 7, D. C. 








The Volta Review 


























Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 


tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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grason-stadler company 





The Model E 664 
The GSAR, a portable psychogalvanometer, permits the applica- 
tion of new audiometric techniques. Audiograms can be obtained 
from patients not responsive to ordinary methods. Classical con- 
ditioning is applied and the resulting GSR is correlated with 


stimulus presentations by means of a continuous graphic record 
produced by the instrument. 





grason-stadler company @ 15 winthrop street @ west concord @ mass. 































SPECIFICATIONS 


All metal case and complete 
elimination of vacuum 
tubes provides a sturdy, 
rugged unit. Three-stage, 
resistance-coupled, transis- 
tor-amplifier with tempera- 
ture stablization. Internal 
microphone for non-direc- 
tional pickup, plus jack for 
external micrpohone, TV 
sound, radio or phonograph. 


Available with single or 
double headset. Is 7144” x 
314” x 414” in size. Easily 
carried in attractive shoul- 
der strap leather case. 
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model 2 f(ateo 
PORTABLE 


DESK TYPE 


Hearing Aid 


Ideal for Home 
or Classroom Use 


Weighs Only Four Pounds 


The Maico Model MT-2 is a battery operated 
hearing aid designed for use by the hard of hearing 
child. Excellent for home auditory training or 
school use. The instrument is extremely simple to 
operate, having only a single control. The ‘‘on- 
off’? switch and volume control are combined in a 
knob on the side of the case for adjustment to 
desired loudness level. 


New MAICO Group Hearing Aid 





Ideal for classes with 


Up to 20 Students 


Allows up to 20 students selective levels of ampli- 
fication in either ear. No feedback at maximum 
amplification. Exclusive ‘‘Hush”’ circuit elimi- 
nates background noises. Complete with headsets, 
microphone, 3-speed phonograph and inputs for 
radio, television and movies. Write for full de- 
tails and specifications. 


Maico 


Room 105M e 21 N. Third St. ¢ Minneapolis, Minn. 











IF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. - files 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. yaiversi ty uiere 


tmtered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 313 nu. re usehiean 


class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED . 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 
Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 
Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 
the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 
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Graduating from High Schoo!, May 1957, at sixteen 


| ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 














